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THE UNKNOWN CITY. 


There lies a city inaccessible 
Where the dead dreamers dwell. 


Abrupt and blue, with many a high 
ravine 

And soaring bridge half seen, 

With many an iris cloud that comes 
and goes 

Over the ancient snows; 

The imminent hills environ it. and hold 

Its portals from of old, 

That grief invade not, weariness, nor 
war, 

Nor anguish evermore. 


White walled and jettied on the pea- 
cock-tide, 

With domes and towers enskied, 

Its battlements and balconies one sheen 

Of everlasting green, 

It hears the happy dreamers turning 
home 

Slow-oared across the foam. 


Cool are its streets with waters musi- 
cal, . 

And fountains’ shadowy fall. 

With orange and anemone and rose, 

And every flower that blows 

Of magic scent or unimagined dye 

Its gardens shine and sigh. 

Its chambers, memoried with old ro- 
mance 

And fairy circumstance— 

From any window love may lean. 
sometime, 

For love that dares to climb. 


This is that city babe and seer divined 

With pure, believing mind. 

This is the home of unachieved em- 
prise. 

Here, here the visioned eyes 

Of them that dream past any power to 
do 

Wake to the dream come true. 


Here is fulfilled each hope that soared 
and sought 

Beyond the bourns of thought. 

The obdurate marble yields, the canvas 
glows, 

Perfect the column grows; 

The chorded cadence art could ne'’er 
attain 

Crowns the imperfect strain; 

And the great song that seemed to die 
unsung 


Triumphs upon the tongue. 

Here the high failure, not the level 
fame, 

Attests the spirit’s aim; 

And here the hearts by too frail flesh 
forsworn, 

At last forget to mourn. 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
The Windsor Magazine, 


THE GYPSIES’ ROAD. 


I shall go on the gypsies’ road, 
The road that has no ending; 
For the sedge is brown on the lone 
lake side, 
The wild geese eastward tending. 


I shall go as the unfettered wave, 
From shore to shore, forgetting 
The grief that lies ‘neath a roof-tree’s 
shade, 
The years that bring regretting. 


No law shall dare my wandering stay, 
No man my acres measure; 
The world was made for the gypsies’ 
feet, 
The winding road for pleasure. 


And I shall drift as the pale leaf 
strayed, 
Whither the wild wind listed. 
I shall sleep in the dark of the hedge, 
"Neath rose and thorn entwisted. 


This was a call in the heart of the 
night, 
A whispering dream’s dear treasure. 
“The world was made for the Nomads’ 
feet, 
The winding road for pleasure.” 


I stele at dawn from my roof-tree’s 
shade, 
And the cares that it did cover; 
I flew to the heart of the fierce north 
wind, 
As a maid will greet her lover.’ 


But a thousand hands did draw me 
back 
And bid me to their tending; 
I may not go on the gypsies’ road— 
The road that has no ending. 
Deora Sigerson Shorter. 
The Nation. 
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THE STAGE AND THE PURITAN. 


The present condition of the English 
stage is a subject upon which those 
most closely concerned with it are prac- 
tically unanimous; they agree in de- 
scribing it as deplorable. But here the 
unanimity ceases; and no sooner do we 
attempt to account for our dramatic 
decadence than a contradictory clamour 
arises. Each critic has his own the- 
ory. As in the detective novel each 
character is proved in turn to have 
committed the murder, so the accusing 
finger is pointed successively at the 
playwright, the actor, the actor-man- 
ager, the dramatic critic, the playgoer, 
and the censor of plays; and as in the 
story the guilt is triumphantly brought 
home in the last chapter to the only 
person who has never been observed 
to approach the scene of the crime, so 
now at length it is finally discovered 
that it is those persons who never go 
near the theatre who are responsible 
for all the theatre’s misfortunes. Re- 
ligious journals and church congresses 
are in the habit of discussing earn- 
estly the question, Why do we not go to 
church? and with just the same accent 
and in almost the same words those in- 
terested in the stage inquire from time 
to time, Why do we not go to the theatre? 
The matter was very seriously put be- 
fore us by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
and Mr. St. John Hankin a few months 
ago in this Review, and I suppose they 
are well qualified to represent their 
side of the question. The excuses of- 
fered by the defaulters in both cases 
are practically the same. The non- 
churchgoer pleads that the church is 
too close or too draughty, that the mu- 
sic is unsatisfactory and so are the 
seat cushions, that he cannot pray and 
the preacher cannot preach; the fact 
being, briefly, that he believes he can 
spend his time more pleasantly or more 
profitably elsewhere. The non-play- 


goer’s excuses may be summarized in 
the same way, and it is interesting to 
observe that in neither case is the ex- 
planation considered at all adequate. 
“What I resented,” says Mr. Hankin 
of a typical sinner, “was the clearly- 
implied assumption that the fault lay 
with the theatre and the managers. 
Whereas a moment's consideration will 
show that it lay primarily with him- 
self.” Nomine mutato, this is just what 
our curate said to us last Sunday. 
“And granted,” he added, “that you 
can stay away without spiritual loss, 
how can you be sure about your 
neighbor? Think of the example you 
set!” He might have been quoting Mr. 
Jones, who begs us to consider “how 
many hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens will” in consequence of our 
attitude towards the theatre, “waste 
their evenings in empty frivolity!” 

Some people, of course, do go to the 
play, but unfortunately not, it seems, 
the right people; the serious and intel- 
lectual stay away. “In England, the 
great mass of playgoers,” says Mr. 
Jones, “go to the theatre mainly to be 
awed by scenery or to be tickled by 
funny antics and songs and dances”; 
“they are persons,” says Mr. Hankin, 
“who want to laugh and are not par- 
ticular what they laugh at.” 

An institution which the serious re- 
gard with suspicion and the intellectual 
with contempt, is evidently very un- 
happily placed; about that there cannot 
be two opinions. I cannot undertake 
to explain the attitude of the intellec- 
tual class; I am only endeavoring to il- 
lumine that of the Puritan, to whom 
the degradation of the English stage is 
attributed in no uncertain tone. In 
France, Mr. Jones reminds us, the 
drama is a fine art, it is wedded to lit- 
erature of which it is there rightly con- 
sidered the highest and most difficult 
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form, and there has consequently been 
an almost continuous stream of great 
writers for the stage from Moliére on- 
wards to the present time—Regnard, 
Marivaux, Voltaire, Hugo, and soon. In 
England, on the contrary, it is “a some- 
what disreputable form of popular en- 
tertainment,” with nothing to show in 
the way of literature for the last two 
hundred years but The Rivals, The 
School for Scandal, and She Stoops to 
Conquer ; and for this we have to thank 
the Puritan horror of the theatre, “the 
hosile religious spirit which stimulates 
opposition, keeps alive prejudice ... 
and is the one great obstacle to the rise 
and development of a serious, dignified, 
national art of the drama. ... We 
owe the imbecility and paralysis of the 
drama to-day to the insane rage of 
Puritanism.” Mr. Hankin is quite as 
uncompromising. “When the time 
comes,” he says, *“‘when a history of the 
decline and fall of human stupidity 
can be written, an interesting chapter 
will be devoted to the attitude of Puri- 
tanism towards the theatre in Eng- 
land.” In his’ “uncalculating stupid- 
ity,” the Puritan stayed away from the 
theatre which, with a little cleverness 
and a little patience, he might have cap- 
tured and made “the handmaid of the 
pulpit,” with the result “that the 
drama which in ancient Athens was a 
religious observance, which in mediz- 
val England was an instructor in faith 
and morality, became in London a mere 
entertainment, usually frivolous, often 
wanton. And such an entertainment 
it largely remains to this day. It is 
difficult to account for such culpable 
blindness on the part of an otherwise 
worthy and intelligent section of the 
community.” 

In passing, I must be permitted to 
say that a large number—probably 
much the largest number—of non-play- 
goers are not kept away either by ar- 
tistic or religious scruples. They are 
to be accounted for by much more ele- 


mentary reasons. The Frenchman goes 
habitually to the play not because he 
is an unusually good and gifted person, 
as those interested in the theatre vre 
tempted to infer, but mainly because 
he is French; the Englishman does not 
stay away invariably because he is dull 
and narrow, but mainly because he is 
English. The one is born sociable, the 
other is not; the one considers nothing 
an amusement that he cannot share 
with his fellows, the other constantly 
selects a pleasure that he can enjoy 
almost alone. Rousseau informs us, on 
the authority of St. John Chrysostom 
that a certain barbarian visiting Rome 
was astonished at the number of thea- 
tres and public spectacles which the 
capital boasted. “Have the Romans no 
wives and children,” said he, “that 
they cannot spend their evenings at 
home?” This barbarian was evidently 
an Ancient Briton, a lineal ancestor of 
the innumerable men who come home 
after a day’s work and settle down 
contentedly to a book ora hobby, a 
game or a talk with a friend. The 
young and restless may go out to join 
the throng of amusement seekers on 
whom Mr. Jones casts a disdainful eye, 
but the older man does not crave for 
any diversion that compels him to 
hurry over his dinner. If the theatre 
could be reached in five minutes by a 
subway from his house, he would prob- 
ably go to it more often than he cares 
to de as things are, but grace has lit- 
tle and nature much to say in the 
inatter. 

This, of course, is no answer to the 
accusation before us. It is vain for 
the Puritan to plead that as a mere 
question of inclination he would rather 
stay at home than go to the play. He 
is bound to do his duty at any sacri- 
tice, and both writers, while holding 
out hopes that there is just a chance of 
his enjoying himself when he gets 
there, wisely throw ali their strength 
into proving that it is his duty to go 
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whether he enjoys it or not. The 
Puritan may be able to do without the 
theatre, but the theatre cannot do with- 
out the Puritan who is, it seems, the 
only member of society who can be ex- 
pected to insist upon a clean, sane, ra- 
tional form of entertainment. Let him 
come to the theatre and the theatre is 
saved, and will save the nation in its 
turn. “Set this supreme art upen the 
summit of your national esteem,” says 
its eloquent advocate, “for it will draw 
all your national life and character to 
higher and more worthy levels, to 
starry heights of wisdom and beauty 
and resolve and aspiration.” The Puri- 
tan is much disconcerted by these elo- 
quent phrases; even if he happens to 
know something of the Greek drama, 
he has been wont to picture the mod- 
ern play-house as a place of amuse- 
ment or would-be amusement, and is 
thus abruptly undeceived by Mr. Jones. 
A place of amusement? What an idea! 
On the contrary, it is a church—an im- 
proved, comfortable, airy, modernized 
kind of church. “This, then, is the use 
of a theatre, that men may learn the 
great rules of life and conduct in the 
guise of a play; not formally, didacti- 
cally, as they learn them at school and 
in chureh, but pleasantly, insensibly, 
spontaneously, and often with a more 
assured and lasting result in manners 
and conduct.” The Puritan is at lib- 
erty within limits to choose his own di- 
versions, but if the stage is indeed a 
high moral agent, a teacher of vital 
truth, a powerful factor in our social 
redemption, he has no choice but to 
support it. What, then, does the thea- 
tre know of the great rules of life and 
conduct, and where has it learned 
them? The question brings us sharply 
to the point at issue. 

The quarrel between religion and the 
stage is constantly ascribed to the chill- 
ing and sombre influence of Puritan- 
ism; no statement could be more adroit 
or more misleading. In her earliest 


age, the Christian Church condemned 
the stage and the Christian State 
everywhere followed her lead. The 
one denied civil rights to the man who 
exhibited himself for gain, the other 
refused him her sacraments; laying 
down further as a rule of conscience, 
What it is not lawful to do it is not law- 
ful to witness. During those Middle 
Ages to which we are pointed re- 
proachfully back, she maintained her 
primitive attitude; and all through the 
epoch in which the drama was, as we 
are reminded, “an instructor in faith 
and morality,” the professional come- 
dian, so far from being invited to share 
in its beneficent task, was classed with 
the infamous and the outcast and his 
hire accounted the wages of sin; “male 
acquisita quia acquiruntur er turpi causa, 
sicut de meretricio et histrionatu et aliis 
hujusmodi.” Of the three memorable 
attacks made during the last three cen- 
turies upon the stage, the first was by 
Jeremy Collier, the non-juror, the sec- 
ond by Bossuet; and the third by 
Rousseau. It would be difficult to 
bring together three more unpuritan- 
ical names. And if Collier de- 
nounced the stage of the Restora- 
tion, the English stage at its worst, 
it was against the French theatre 
in its classic crime, cleansed by 
Richelieu and Corneille, warmed and 
lighted by Moliére, adorned by Racine, 
that Bossuet lifted up his formidable 
voice. The immortal dramatist, who, 
in the exquisite flower of his genius, 
laid down his pen—the pen which had 
just written Phédre—to pass at eight- 
and-thirty for conscience’ sake into ob- 
scurity and silence, was a courtier and 
a Catholic. Much more might be said, 
but these few lines are perhaps enough 
to indicate that we are not considering 
an affair of outposts. 

But then, cries the apologist of the 
stage, what about the dramatic in- 
stinct? “To disapprove of the theatre,” 
says Mr. Archer, “is simply to disap- 
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prove of one of the most universal and 
ineradicable of human instincts.” The 
assumption that the dramatic is syn- 
onymous with the theatrical should 
have its place in every collection of 
popular errors; it is a mistake which 
ought not to be made by anyone who is 
acquainted with the history and with 
the actual condition of the stage. The 
love of drama is universal; life is full 
of it, and consequently literature is full 
of it. The Church which condemned 
the actor’s profession recognized it, 
laid hold of it, and used it deliberately 
and incessantly for her own ends, ap- 
proving masque and pageant, authoriz- 
ing mysteries and moralities, and re 
vealing her knowledge of the human 
heart nowhere more certainly than in 
the dramatic appeal of her ritual, in 
the incomparably dramatic presentment 
of the transcendent story rehearsed 
day by day at her Altar. The dramatic 
instinct makes actors of us all, but it 
does not carry us all to the theatre; 
and once inside its walls, we may find 
the dramatic there or we may not, it 
is just as-it happens. “There are 
twenty-five theatres in London and no 
drama,” says Mr. Hankin. Drama may 
be conducted through the theatrical 
water-pipe, but we must not therefore 
imagine that a river and a water-pipe 
are the same thing, or that rivers were 
only created for the convenience of 
water companies; or even that in coun- 
tries where there are no water-pipes, 
people all die of thirst. The child who 
stalks a gigantic grizzly bear through 
a suburban shrubbery is satisfying his 
dramatic craving more completely than 
he is ever likely to do in after years 
in his stall at the New Art or the Na- 
tional Playhouse. 

The Christian Church made use of 
the dramatic instinct; she did not cap- 
ture the stage. Why not? It would 
have been so easy, says Mr. Hankin, it 
only wanted a little cleverness and a 
little patience. As a matter of fact, it 
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was not easy; the Church tried it, 
found it impossible, and gave it up. 
The religious play organized for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching truth and 
morals—organized, that is to say, with 
exactly that lofty ideal before it which 
is depicted in the passages quoted 
above—degenerated so rapidly into the 
profanest farce that in 1548 the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, in renewing the license 
of the guild of actors known as the 
Confraternity of the Passion, expressly 
forbade them to iuclude in their re- 
pertory mysteries drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures. The theatre had, in fact, 
soon wearied of her subordinate posi- 
tion as the handmaid of the pulpit, had 
escaped from tutelage, and had gone 
her own way. _ AA little later a whole 
series of attempts were made to jus- 
tify the theatre’s existence from the 
moralist’s point of view by men who 
yearned to reconcile their faith and 
their art. The relation between art 
and morals is a subject of vital inter- 
est; neither the artist nor the moralist 
can let it alone. At the present time 
the artist is disposed to warn the mor- 
alist off his ground; and on the death 
of Ibsen, the most implacable moralist 
of our age, the obituary notices gener- 
ally assured us that he was too great 
an artist to have ever given morals a 
thought. This has not always been 
the dramatist’s view; it was not that 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Corneille, the creator of the 
modern comedy of manners, perceived 
plainly that the theatre was too strong 
a force not to count for something in 
the eternal conflict of good and evil; 
somehow it must be brought from the 
opposite camp and allied with the 
Church. In the interval of wrestling 
strenuously with the Poetics and pon- 
dering in much perplexity le moyen de 
s’accommoder avec Aristote, he decided 
that this might be done in three ways. 
The dramatist must make it his busi- 
ness to present characters worthy of 
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imitation, to put into their mouths ele- 
vating maxims which the playgoer 
might engrave on his memory, and _ to 
see to it, above all, that his plays end 
well, that is to say, with the triumph 
of the good and the discomfiture, or, 
better still, the conversion of the bad. 
He held that nothing so stimulates us 
to be virtuous as the sight of virtue vic- 
torious in the fifth act; and indeed to 
his devout soul, the happy ending was 
no melodramatic convention but only a 
compressed account of the actual real- 
ity, since Divine Justice does speak the 
last word in the human story, though 
not always within the twenty-four 
hours prescribed by the third Unity. It 
is to be regretted that the moralist’s 
success is so often the dramatist’s 
ruin. Voltaire, who so warmly de- 
spised Corneille, was equally bent on 
improving the didactic opportunity, and 
Diderot went farther still. “I have 
always thought,” he says, “that some 
day the most important moral points 
might be discussed en the stage with- 
out interfering with the rapid move- 
ment of the dramatic action. What a 
means this would be for the State if 
it only knew how to use it!” With 
the same solemnity, Schiller declares 
that there are only two places for the 
preacher, the pulpit and the stage. An 
adequate account of the attempts made 
both from within and without to con- 
strain or to cajole the theatre into a 
position subordinate to the Church and 
the Church's aims, would require an 
article to itself; but that the failure 
was entirely due to the “incalculable 
stupidity” of Christian sentiment, can 
only be held by those who have not 
found leisure to study very profoundly 
either the tendency of the stage or the 
demands of Christianity. The victory 
remained with the theatre; she suc- 
ceeded, that is to say, in releasing her- 
self from the Church’s control, rejected 
the claim of Morality to step into the 
place of Religion, and went her own 
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emancipated way. When the Puritan 
has listened to the recital of his errors 
and their dismal consequences, to the 
description of all his country might 
have been and done had he only been a 
little less pig-headed, he turns and looks 
across the Channel. In France all the 
corner-stones of the drama have long 
been in their places. The right of the 
moralist to deal with the serious moral 
problems of life is unquestioned, drama 
is written, read, and criticized by men 
of letters, actors are carefully trained, 
there is no censor, no depressing Puri- 
tan influence, and every one goes to 
the play; and there, if anywhere, the 
stage should be found fulfilling its mag- 
nificent moral destiny. But if the 
Puritan, inclined to mend his ways, 
repairs to a Parisian theatre in the hope 
of finding himself drawn up to starry 
heights of wisdom and stainless aspira- 
tion too steep for the English playgoer, 
poor degraded wretch, to climb, if he 
expects to find the French stage nobly 
and wisely educating the young, inspir- 
ing the middle-aged, and generally 
cleansing the current of the national 
life, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that he is tolerably certain to be dis- 
appointed. If the Puritan is responsi- 
ble, as Mr. Hankin declares, for the 
“ribald plays” of London, who is re- 
sponsible for the plays of Paris? Who 
is responsible, to name a single exam- 
ple, for the brilliant and finished cor- 
ruption of Education de Prince? 

The theatre itself is responsible for 
them, the theatre which exists to please 
and has no other reason for existing. 
It is irrelevant to remind us of the re- 
ligious character of Greek drama in 
the days of AMschylus; we are not 
Greeks, we are not religious in the 
Greek sense of the word, we are di- 
vided from the mind and art of Aaschy- 
lus by much more than the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries, and we cannot 
restore the drama to its ancient place 
because we cannot reconstruct the con- 
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ditions in which it grew and bore its 
immortal fruit. 


All the king’s horses and all the king's 
men 

Cannot put Humpty Dumpty together 
again. 


Nor need we stay to reflect that pleas- 
ure is the conscious aim of all art and 
the ultimate goal of humanity, as the 
Shorter Catechism teaches when to the 
question, What is the Chief End of Man? 
it prompts the reply, The Chief End of 
Man is... toenjoy... forever. The 
theatre cannot wait for ever; it cannot, 
in fact, wait more than two or three 
weeks; it cannot afford to content it- 
self with an audience fit and few. “No 
play is ever produced,” Mr. Archer in- 
forms us, “which does not seem likely 
to find at the very least its fifty thou- 
sand spectators in the course of three 
months.” That is to say, it must 
please immediately, it must please not 
the fastidious or the high-minded, but 
every one, and it must please, as its 
good friends admit, at any cost. 
“Managers,” says Mr. Hankin, “will 
eater for the righteous as readily as 
for the wicked so long as they come 
in sufficient numbers and pay for their 
seats. It is very gratifying, of course, 
when you put up a play to have it 
praise by the godly for its elevating 
tendency. But if none of the godly 
will come to see it, your only course is 
to withdraw it and substitute some- 
thing to attract the wicked. For the 
wicked with all their faults buy seats.” 
Is there any other art or profession 
that would make such an avowal and 
make it so lightly? It is the necessity 
thus laid upon the stage, an inconven- 
ient and irksome necessity, no doubt, 
to secure an immediate return for its 
outlay, that so grievously interferes 
with the carrying out of a loftier mis- 
sion. No one can be a Moral Force 
merely because he is paid for it; and 
the more loudly he threatens to be an 
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Immoral Force, if his profits do not in- 
crease, the harder he makes it for 
serious people to recognize him as any- 
thing else. If moral questions are to 
be handled in a fashion that will con- 
tent those who believe them supremely 
important, it must be by men and 
women who share that belief; if the 
religious play is to be less abhorrent to 
the devout than candid profanity, it 
must be created by religious people, 
and not by those obliging and impartial 
persons who debase and corrupt be- 
cause it pays to do so and who are 
equally ready to dramatize the Gospels 
should that seem a more lucrative line. 

But granted the very best intentions, 
granted the absence of commercial 
constraint, there still remains a certain 
difference of opinion between the Puri- 
tan and the stage, a misunderstanding 
sufficiently grave to prevent that har- 
monious intercourse so much desired. 
Writers on the theatre all admit that 
the stage is a world of its own; it has 
its own conventions which we must ac- 
cept. if we mean to enjoy ourselves 
there, and it presents men and actions 
in its own way, a way which rarely 
succeeds in being identical with the 
larger world outside. He looked, we 
say, just like a stage butler or a stage 
burglar; he took up the letter and 
opened it just as they do on the stage. 
To the Puritan it seems that this mimic 
world on which the light of common 
day never shines has also its own rules 
of conduct, a moral illumination all its 
own. Consider, for example, the sit- 
uation so delicately handled in that 
clever comedy, The Liars. It shows us 
a woman, young and light-hearted, 
walking carelessly on the very edge of 
mortal disaster. Will she go over or 
will she not? In France she would, 
in England we need not be nervous; we 
know beforehand that the worst will 
not happen, and are only interested in 
the ingenious way in which the escape 
is contrived. Just as her foot is slip- 
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ping some one, we know, will seize 
her skirts and assist her to regain her 
balance; the torn flounce will be pinned 
up, the mud brushed off, a kindly by- 
stander will recommend her to be more 
careful in future, and she will get home 
a little breathless to find her husband 
grumbling at her unpunctual habits; 
and so, says the dramatist, all is well. 
But from the standpoint of the Puritan 
(who sees plainly that the situation is 
saved and the spectator’s feelings, but 
not the woman) all is not well; all is, 
in fact, almost as bad as it can be. 
It does not amuse him to watch a girl 
treading lightly and gaily where a slip 
means an irreparable moral catas- 
trophe; and in real life it does not much 
amuse the average decent man. “Nous 
ne sommes de ceux qui disent, Ce n'est 
rien, c’est une femme qui se noie.” 
But with our most earnest and respecta- 
ble playwrights this is the favorite 
theme of light and entertaining plays; 
and the great rules of life and conduct 
to be learned from it are, That it is 
possible to play with fire and not be 
burned; and, That nothing matters so 
long as we are not found out. One 
gets here a glimpse of the Puritan’s 
difficulty. But the playwright’s busi- 
ness, he will remind us, is to represent 
Life. Again the stage and the Puri- 
tan find themselves at cross purposes. 
Life to the latter covers a good many 
interests and occupations, none of 
them, perhaps, very dazzling or re- 
markable, yet forming a much less 
monotorous whole than the stage ver- 
sion of Life, which consists mainly in 
perpetually dodging a single command- 
ment. “Our dramatic critics,” says 
Mr. Hankin in the preface to his vol- 
ume of plays, “when they enter a the- 
atre seem to leave all sense of reality 
outside and judge what they see there 
by some purely artificial standard 
which they would never dream of ap- 
plying to the fortunes of themselves or 
their friends.” But without some such 
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preparation, would any one consent to 
adopt that profession? 

The Puritan, however, is not to be 
pressed to come and see The Liars. He 
is a serious person, and there is no rea- 
son why he should not be as serious 
in the theatre as anywhere else. Mr. 
Hankin reminds him of the problem 
play which is not popular, which is 
intensely improving, “far more so than 
most sermons,” and should conse- 
quently be the very thing for him. 
There is Ghosts, for instance, and WM, 
Dupont's Three Daughters, and Mrs. 
Warren's Profession, strongly recom- 
mended as being “a courageous state- 
ment of a terrible social problem.” 
Unfortunately, the problems dealt with 
by such plays as those named are gen- 
erally those which the Puritan would 
rather see handled anywhere than on 
the stage; not because he desires to ig- 
nore ugliness, but because he perceives 
that the stage is here at a peculiar dis- 
advantage. There are sermons which 
it is not permitted to preach to all 
congregations, facts which we may well 
hesitate to communicate indiscrimi- 
nately to every one everywhere at the 
top of our voices, vital processes which 
underlie our whole existence and which 
we none the less agree not to discuss 
at the dinner-table. The theatre can- 
not speak quietly; even its whispers are 
audible; and there are tragic truths 
which ought certainly to be told but 
which it is not wise or kind to tell the 
young and the inexperienced with the 
lavish unreserve, the emotional empha- 
sis, the insistence, the disquieting sug- 
gestiveness, and the sensuous accom- 
paniments of the stage. The drama- 
tist, moreover, has no time to explain 
or modify, he is obliged to single out 
his problem, to isolate it, to omit exten- 
uating and alleviating circunistances; 
there is ne more certain way of creat- 
ing a false impression even while aim- 
ing honestly at telling the truth. This 
is why the stage is not to be readily 
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trusted with the handling of “prob- 
lems.” 

Since, then, the Puritan despairs of 
the theatre, there is no hope for it? 
Surely this is a quite unwarrantable 
conclusion. Its salvation depends upon 
those who love it and believe in it and 
live by it, and not upon those—the 
number at the present day is infinitesi- 
mally small—who think it wrong to go 
to the play. The English playgoer by 
no means deserves all the hard things 
that these devoted playwrights say of 
him. He insists as little on bad mor- 
als as on good art and he is quite will- 
ing to be amused in a clean and whole- 
some way if it can be done. The 
blamelessness of Mr. Barrie, for in- 
stance, is not reported to have fatally 
impoverished either himself or his man- 
agers. But it is easier, some one says, 
to be witty and wicked than to be witty 
and wise; and it is perhaps easier to 
gratify an ugly curiosity, to stimulate 
that vague and secret inclination to 
evil of which Bossuet speaks, than to 
see life steadily and to see it whole 
and to record one’s observation in fit- 
ting dramatic terms. If every play- 
wright would resolve to be interesting 
and truthful, it is unlikely that the 
English public would insist upon his 
being smutty and furtive as well. For 
those who are so deeply concerned with 
the moral degradation of the stage this 
should be a very encouraging reflection. 

It is unlikely, however, that anything 
will be done until those concerned can 
bring themselves to look at the subject 
by daylight. The playgoer, as we have 
seen, has to begin by accepting certain 
conventions; he sees snow falling, but 
no snow is falling out of doors, and if 
it were it could not come through the 
roof. To enjoy and to believe in the 
picture presented to him he must agree 
to recognize as a snowflake something 
that he perfectly well knows does not 
possess the properties of snow, and for 
stage purposes this is enough. We are 
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all the victims of use and wont, and 
it is natural that those who are much 
in the theatre should carry its usages 
with them when they leave it. This is 
doubtless why Mr. Jones reproaches the 
University of Oxford with omitting to 
lecture on the modern English drama. 
Both he and Mr. Hankin have vehe- 
mently and repeatedly assured us that 
there is no modern English drama, the 
Puritan having long since frowned it 
out of existence; and ought Oxford, the 
non-playgoer asks himself, to be 
scolded for not lecturing upon the non- 
existent? But it would exist if oniy 
Oxford would lecture upon it, cries 
Mr. Jones, not as a metaphysician, but 
as one who has watched a great many 
stage snow-storms. In the same spirit 
he pleads with us to recognize the 
drama as literature, being evidently 
under the impression that this would 
make it literature. How gladly we 
would do it if we could! Le Moyen de 
s’accommoder avec Aristote! Off the 
stage there is nothing whatever to gain 
by recognizing a play as literature un- 
less it is literature; and the theory that 
drama is the highest and most difficult 
form and ought therefore to be adopted 
by all great men of letters has led be- 
fore now to lamentable waste of time 
and talent. Voltaire was a great man 
of letters, but the only reason for call- 
ing his plays literature is that they are 
not drama. Hugo wrote Hernani, not 
because he was a dramatic genius—his 
genius is epic and lyric—but just to 
prove that he could if he chose, and 
his tragedy is remarkable first for the 
number of times one character jumps 
suddenly out of a cupboard upon an- 
other character, and then for the lovely 
lyrical element init. There is only one 
valid reason for writing dramas, and 
that is that one is a dramatist. There 
is only one valid reason for recogniz- 
ing drama as literature, and that 
ie that it is literature. Still less is 
there anything to gain by recognizing 
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the theatre as a religious agent until it 
has the essentials of religion,—until 
behind it we can discern that force be- 
hind the play—which 


makes of all else mere stuff to show 
itself. 
’ 
At the present time the English stage 
appears to have nothing behind it. 
“Upon what altar shall we sacrifice, 
we who have lost our gods?” 

There remains the question of a Na- 
tional Theatre so arduously planned by 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Granville Barker, 
which, sheltered by a State endowment 
from sordid temptations and fostered 
under the watchful eye of well-chosen 
guardians, may yet revive the faith of 
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Shakespeare’s countrymen in Shake- 
speare’s art. It is to be hoped that 
their toil and their courage will be re- 
warded with all the success they de- 
serve, and that the recent influential 
meeting held under the presidency of 
Lord Lytton at the Lyceum Theatre 
may bear its proper fruit. But a cer- 
tain lover of Shakespeare tells me that 
in his dreams he often sees a spacious 
and splendid playhouse round which he 
walks admiring its stately lines and 
fine proportions, and picturing to him- 
self an interior harmoniously beautiful, 
consecrated to things heroic and lovely 
and of good report; and on attempting 
to enter discovers abruptly that for all 
its architectural perfection it has one 
unhappy defect—there is no door. 
A Spectator. 





A YEAR AMONGST AMERICANS. 


Co-EDUCATION AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 


A writer in the Educational Review 
remarks:—“We all know the teacher's 
face; it is worn, sacrificial, anxious, 
powerless.” Doubtless there are Amer- 
ican teachers to whom those words 
would apply; but I have rarely met 
them. A meagre salary may cause a 
meagre face; and neither in school 
nor in college will a teacher's ordinary 
income carry him much above want. 
Americans spend vast sums of money 
upon every part of their schools’ 
equipment, except the human which 
alone is indispensable Teachers are 
legion, and therefore the aggregate paid 
to them is jmposing; but the average 
Salary is small and inadequate. All 
over the country hosts of men and 
women are following the profession of 
teaching with a devotion that takes no 
undue account of pecuniary reward. 
The great attraction for them is that 
they find special facilities for the use of 
powers which they rejoice to use; and 
I have found teachers the most at- 


tractive class in the nation, because 
more than any other class, not ex- 
cepting the clergy, they are free from 
sordid aims 

In America, more completely per- 
haps than in England, teachers keep 
the roots of their being fed by the cul- 
tivation of their individual tastes in 
books, amusement and travel; and 
“powerlessness,” according to my ob- 
servation, is peculiarly absent from 
the teacher's face. 

Meeting American teachers has not 
been made less attractive by the fact 
that it has meant meeting American 
women. In 1870 there were 77,528 men 
and 122,795 women teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools. 
Last year the number of men had in- 
creased to 109,179; but, as the number 
of women had risen to 356,884, the 
preponderance of women teachers is 
greater to-day than ever before, and 
there is every indication that it is des- 
tined to be greater still. If any man 
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suddenly addresses any American boy 
who is under 18 years of age, he is 
likely to be styled “M’am” in reply. I 
tried the experiment hundreds of times 
and gave it up lest I should become 
confused as to my own sex. Women 
are the teachers of the American 
youth. This may be as it should be in 
elementary schools; and perhaps Amer- 
ican sentiment is right in depreciating 
a man who is willing to spend his time 
and strength in the details of the pri- 
mary school, where a woman's pa- 
tience, discrimination, and sympathy 
can best understand and train the 
fickle fancies, moods, and impulses of 
a child. But in the high schools boys 
of 18 years of age, whose physical na- 
ture needs the most careful develop- 
ment, are taught by women who some- 
times are not many years their sen- 
iors; and men have told me that they 
now recognize that serious injury was 
wrought upon them at that period of 
their school life when, lonely, shy, and 
sullen, they were left to fight through 
their crisis, not knowing that it was a 
crisis that came to all and was neces- 
sary in the development of life. 

Richter said that, to ensure mod- 
esty, he would advise the education of 
the sexes together, but that he would 
not guarantee anything in a _ school 
where girls, still less where boys, were 
aione together. He would be a bold 
man who should guarantee anything in 
any conditions; but the consensus of 
opinion amongst American teachers, 
than whom none have a better right to 
be heard, is that sexual perversion and 
sexual tension are appreciably dimin- 
ished by the co-educational system of 
American schools. So far as this claim 
can be established, the system must 
receive the sympathetic consideration 
of all who realize the gravity of the 
moral problem of our schools. 

But other results, less obvious and 
far from excellent, are forcing them- 
selves upon the attention of American 


teachers. The deepest and most per- 
manent effect of co-education is upon 
adolescent boys. A girl passes the pe- 
riod of adolescence more rapidly than 
a boy, as is recognized even in com- 
mon law, which accepts girls of 18, 
but boys only at the age of 21, as ca- 
pable of holding property in their own 
name. When pupils of 14 enter the 
high school, the girl is from two to 
three years more matured than the 
boy. In seriousness of purpose, in 
power of application, and in womanly 
instincts she is already a woman, but 
the boy is still under the ferment of 
mind and body which in him also, but 
not until two or three years later, is to 
result in nubility. Consequently, in all 
work that requires concentration the 
girl excels; and as in most, if not all, 
high schools the girls greatly outnum- 
ber the boys, the courses of study, by 
an inevitable process of evolution, have 
become adapted to the special capaci- 
ties of the girls. Thus, in classes 
taught by women, boys are taught, 
with girls, studies that are peculiarly 
suited to girls, and the boys do not 
have from the teacher, who is a 
woman, the comprehension of them- 
selves and their moods that the girls 
receive. The boys are in a minority; 
and, as the irrepressible tendency to 
imitate the majority asserts itself, they 
become an inferior copy of girls, win- 
ning a girl’s gentleness and sensitive- 
ness, but not the proper strength of 
either sex. Tried by a woman's and 
by a girl’s standards, the boys prove 
inferior; and when at last they enter 
upon their full heritage they are irrep- 
arably wounded in their dignity, and 
have lost the faith in themselves of 
which, in order to play a man’s part in 
life, they have the utmost need. There 
is no greater danger te character than 
this. 

Impressed by these considerations, a 
high school principal in Chicago, with 
the consent of the education board of 
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that city, began recently to separate 
boys and girls during their adoles- 
cence, in order “to accustom them in 
their early teens to differentiate in 
their characteristics so that they shall 
be prepared for the higher complemen- 
tary relations of life.” This is surely 
a wise and necessary step. The same 
thing may be strength in the woman 
and weakness in the man, and what is 
good in the woman may be evil in the 
man. Below the virtue which is evan- 
gelical and sexless, there is a virtue of 
sex. This deeper virtue the American 
nan must take heed to retain; for a 
man, a nation, an epoch become effem- 
inate sinks in the scale of things. And 
the question with regard to America 
which, more frequently and urgently 
than any other, has forced itself upon 
me, relates to the national virility upon 
which national greatness ultimately 
depends. I am again in New York, 
an election campaign is afoot, and I 
am once more brought face to face 
with the political corruption which is 
the shame of American public life. It 
is an attack upon the very foundations 
on which a democracy rests, and by 
‘the manner in which it is met the de- 
mocracy must be judged. From time 
to time, in New York and elsewhere— 
for the evil is everywhere—the supe- 
rior social section, always sensible of 
the danger and disgrace, works itself 
up into a flurry and demands legisla- 
tive and other contrivances to deliver 
the nation from its peril. But while 
all are willing to be saved, few are re- 
solved to work out their own salva- 
tion. It is not the honesty, it is the 
moral courage of Americans in which 
it is difficult to believe. The corrupt 
minority prevails because the majority 
weakly shrinks from the strain and 
stress, the toil and turmoil, the oppro- 
brium and slander, and the prolonged 
endurance of these, which is the price 
that must be paid for the reform 
which is desired. In Les Femmes 
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Savantes of Moliére, Ariste says to his 
brother Chrisale— 


Your wife, between ourselves, 
Is by your weaknesses your ruler. 
Her power is only founded on your 
feebieness. 


The negative failings of the honest 
men in America form a basis for the 
positive wrong-doing of the men who 
are corrupt. And, with the best will 
in the world, I cannot find in Ameri- 
can co-education of the sexes by 
women teachers any promise of ade- 
quate correction of the tendency to 
prefer the easy to the hard course even 
when the hard happens to be the right 
course, which is seen, in its conse- 
quences, not only in politics, but 
equally, and with equally disastrous 
effects, in other phases of American 
life. 

In the last analysis, national virility 
depends upon ethical and spiritual vi- 
tality; and I have, therefore, been spe- 
cially interested to see how far this is 
nourished in the national schools. 

Some teachers vaunt their limita- 
tions and openly proclaim their belief 
that religion is not essential to human 
life and will gradually disappear. 
Most teachers are themselves religious; 
and, in spite of constitutional and 
statutory prohibitions, they take the 
whole self to school and bring their 
entire personality to bear upon those 
whom they teach. In one way or an- 
other, within or beyond the limits im- 
posed upon them, they maintain a con- 
stant effort to make education a con- 
structive religious influence; and, una- 
doubtedly, it proves such to multitudes 
of the children who are taught in the 
public schools, 

Americans maintain that their Re- 
public rests upon a religious idea. 
But, having disavowed external au- 
thority in the State and refused to al- 
low the Christian religion to be taught 
in the schools, Americans have never 
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frankly introduced into either the ideal 
upon which the State is declared to 
rest. Thus both State and school are 
really without religious sanctions, ex- 
cept such as are surreptitiously intro- 
duced from the religion which is disal- 
lowed. So there is a distinct dualism 
of Church and State, of religious and 
civil life, which robs the former of its 
content and the latter of its enthusi- 
asm. It was otherwise, perhaps more 
completely than was wise, in the ear- 
liest days of education. Schools were 
founded “to baffle that deluder Sathan” 
by bringing every pupil to “a lively 
faith in Jesus Christ.” The aim was 
to make the human will as a strong 
house, barred and bolted, that could 
withstand every blast of any storm. 

One hears, on all sides, of the 
relative “moral values” of the secular 
studies of the schools; and there is per- 
ceptible, I think, in every rearrange- 
ment of courses of studies an effort, 
whose motive does not always rise into 
consciousness, to give greater place 
and emphasis to those subjects which 
are supposed to have the value which 
was ascribed to religious teaching in 
former days. History, it is said, il- 
lustrates ethical principles, and enlists 
the dispositions on the side of right. 
Works of plastic and pictorial art, and 
other objects of sense perception, are 
rapidly finding their way into the 
classrooms because of the moral values 
which they are held to possess; and 
music, for the same reason, is steadily 
growing in importance. But reliance is 
chiefly placed in imaginative and dra- 
matie literature; and I have listened to 
discourses to teachers upon the moral 
value of Dante’s “Hell and Purgatory” 
as showing the nature of sin, of his 
“Paradise” as showing the nature of 
righteousness, and of Shakespeare's 
The Merchant of Venice as showing— 
but why trouble to show the moral 
value of that play, since the Jews in- 
sist that, because of its unlovely Jew, 
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it, along with the Bible, shall be ex- 
cluded from the schools; and the in- 
sistence of the Jews is likely, sooner 
or later, to prevail? The end of all 
“earthly learning,” as Sir Philip Sid- 
hey says, is “virtuous action,” and the 
best educational method is certainly 
that which “moveth us to do that 
which earthly learning doth teach.” 
But the value of literature in forming 
high ideals of conduct and in inspiring 
to their realization will always prove 
to be in proportion as moralizing is 
eschewed and noble sentiments are 
permitted to work their appeal through 
the charm of their artistic presenta- 
tion. The majority of teachers, even 
in America, are not so illuminated, 
warmed and vivified by the ideal in- 


‘terests of humanity as to be able to 


perceive, in every subject that they 
teach, the processes of humanity’s ef- 
fort toward ideal living and to give it 
definite and direct moral value to a 
child. 

Religious teaching, excluded from 
day schools, is systematically and 
thoroughly promoted in the Sunday 
schools which in America, although 
they are still shamefully inferior to the 
public schools, are greatly superior in 
their teachers, their methods, their 
equipment, their curriculum, their 
grading, and their results, to similar 
institutions in England. The Sunday 
school has not become, but it is be- 
coming, entitled to rank as part of the 
educational system of the United 
States. This is the most hopeful feat- 
ure of American life; for America is 
committed, apparently irrevocably, for 
weal or for woe, to exclusively secular 
education in the public schools. 

It remains, however, to be seen 
whether the Churches will maintain 
the educational activity which they 
have begun. I confess that sometimes 
{ fear that in this, as in the political, 
sphere there will be preference of the 
easy to the hard course when it is 
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found that everything cannot be done 
easily and at once. For even that as- 
pect of American life which most fa- 
vorably impressed me immediately on 
my arrival in America—the toleration 
and charity that prevail in the eccle- 
siastical world—and which the Bishop 
of London has contrasted with condi- 
tions that prevail in England, gives me 
pause. What if the American is genial 
simply because he is latitudinarian, is 
liberal only because he is not intense, 
and is tolerant of the convictions of 
others merely because theirs are not 
deep and his are no deeper than theirs? 
Indifference to religion, as well as in- 
difference to politics, may be as dis- 
integrating a social force as excessive 
zeal; to have no creed to inscribe upon 
a banner may be as anti-social as the 
flaunting of the banners of competing 
and conflicting parties and sects. I 
am 2 man of peace, but not of peace 
at any price; and sometimes I have 
found myself wishing that American 
pruning-hooks were turned into 
swords. The dull level of caution and 
kindness seen everywhere except in 
commerce; the soft diplomacies and 
“compromises; the hard pursuit of ma- 
terial things and the easy abandon- 
nient of facts and rights by which a 
people must live or die—these things 
have seemed to me the most ominous 
spectacle of American life. I shall re- 
iurn to England soon; and if I find 
myself tempted to despondency by rea- 
son of the fierceness of political and 
ecclesiastical contentions, I shall put 
to myself the question which, without 
particular reference to England or 
America, is asked by M. Tarde in his 
“Les Lois d'Imitation”’,—“Which is 
worse for a society—to be divided 
into parties and sects fighting over op- 
posing programmes and dogmas, or to 
be composed of individuais at peace 
with each other, but each striving 
within himself, a prey to skepticism, 
irresolution and discouragement?” The 
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other day I quoted these words to an 
American Bishop who had quoted the 
Bishop of London to me. The surre- 
joinder was a quotation from St. Paul: 
—‘“Now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these 
is charity.” It is not for me to dis- 
pute such points with Bishops; but I 
ask myself:—“What if charity ‘abideth’ 
but not faith and hope:”’ To Apostol- 
ical authority I submit—when it ap- 
plies. 

In nothing can the traces of colonial 
American influence be more clearly 
seen than in the educational system of 
the modern American Republic. 

In the wide sweep of this educa- 
tional system, some angles and eddies 
are still missed and many of the 
worst evils of American municipal and 
political life spring from the remnant 
of American citizens whom the na- 
tional system of education has left un- 
touched. 

While American family life has a 
pervasive quality of tender devotion 
and considerate courtesy unexcelled in 
any land, and the moral standards re- 
tain much of the potency of their pu- 
ritanie origin, the puritanic severity 
has entirely disappeared from the fam- 
ily discipline. The children are the 
test of the domestic system, and that 
system in America laisse a désirer. 
And I failed to understand how the 
children grew into law-abiding citizens 
until I left the home and went into the 
school. There I found them, by a rule 
which is impersonal and invariable—as 
domestic rule should be—learning obe- 
dience, order, integrity in work, stead- 
fastness in spite of moods, and sub- 
mission to the rightful demand upon 
each individual of the entire commu- 
hity in order to the harmonious action 
ot all. Thus, by a discipline that is 
ethical and is maintained during the 
formative years, the children acquire 
the social and civic habits, and are 
formed for liberty—not the false lib- 
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erty allowed in the home, which, if un- 
checked in the school, would breed 
lawlessness and chaos, but the liberty 
of work, of service, and of growth. 

I have never had the advantage of 
being in the teaching profession; but I 
have long understood that in America 
more than in England or any other 
country text-book instruction predom- 
inates over oral instruction. In the 
schools which I visited I found that 
harm to the pupils from the method of 
throwing them upon the printed page 
and holding them responsible for its 
mastery was averted by most of the 
teachers, who, by a process of ques- 
tion and answer, sometimes most in- 
formally carried out, forced the pupils 
to assume a critical attitude towards 
the statements of the book, to test and 
verify them or else disprove them by 
appeal to other authorities or by actual 
experiments. 

The English méthods tend to deify 
correctness and exactness in written 
exercises and to repress individuality 
of thought; and here we come upon 
the secret of some differences between 
the American and English peoples. 
Englishmen are methodical and accu- 
rate; Americans are ready and alert; 
The Times. 











Englishmen write better than they 
speak; Americans speak better than 
they write. A writer who combines 
broad information with the power of 
clear and convincing expression is 
rarer in America than in England. In 
American newspapers and books there 
is a great blaze of talent but a lack of 
distinction of style—the accent of good 
company is wanting; in English litera- 
ture there are metaphors, there is mu- 
sic, there is color, but, compared with 
American literature, it lacks soul and 
life. Some explanation of the differ- 
ence is found in the common schools. 
Both countries must educate their mas- 
ters and teach those of each to unite 
the methods of both. 

In many quarters, I have heard the 
demand that school children should be 
supplied with food and clothing at the 
expense of the State; already, in the 
States of Colorado, Indiana, and Ver- 
mont, clothing is furnished by taxa- 
tion, to enable children to attend 
school. . . . Eternal vigilance will 
be required to prevent the growth in 
America of paternalism of the most 
complete and demoralizing kind. 

An Occasional Correspondent. 








CHAPTER XV. 


THE CITY OF CONFUSION. 


Gajnipur was a disenchanting place 
at this time to any one who cherished, 
like Janie, a devout belief in the stay- 
ing power of the British race, and its 
faculty of rapid recuperation under dis- 
aster. The beautiful Mall was turned 
into something between a caravansery, 
a barrack-yard, and a battlefield, and 
strewn with the wreck of an army. 
Here and there a man possessing force 
of character hitherto unsuspected had 
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come to the front, and was establish- 
ing a small island of order in the midst 
of chaos, but as soon as such a man 
attracted the eye of authority he was 
promptly seized upon to take charge 
of a draft ordered to Agpur, and chaos 
closed again over his labors. Privates 
without officers and officers without 
privates sought each other vainly, half- 
caste refugees from Shah Bagh camped 
among miscellaneous stores and dere- 
lict guns, and distracted native clerks 
wandered through the turmoil, calling 
rolls to which no one answered, and 
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endeavoring to check the salvaged 
débris by means of the beautiful lists, 
indents, and returns, which had been 
the pride of their hearts in the days 
before the flood. Every available sol- 
dier was to be hurried forward to 
Agpur—there was no time to wait for 
stragglers to come up—and therefore 
the waifs of various corps, divided 
roughly into British and native, were 
hastily gathered into units of some 
sort, and sent on to join the humor- 
ously named “Composite Force,” which 
Was assembling at the famous city of 
beggars, tombs, dust, and heat. 

Janie found her niche at once, hap- 
pily for herself. Her adventures, or 
some part of them, had become public 
property, and the Army Nurses claimed 
her as at once a colleague and a pa- 
tient. Their work was heartrending, 
and seemed never to end, for no sooner 
had one set of sufferers been despatched 
by hospital-train to Ranjitgarh, than 
unother came in from the north—un- 
fortunates crippled by ghastly wounds 
or enfeebled by disease, who had con- 
trived to drag themselves on, or had 
been helped along by comrades, until 
they reached the railway at Guldan. 
Janie could not help in the nursing at 
lirst, but she prepared bandages, 
padded splints, cleaned instruments, 
und made herself generally useful. Mr. 
Brooke watched over her to see that 
she did not do too much, and once he 
borrowed a cart and drove her round to 
the other end of the station, to see 
Arbuthnot, who had been in the civil 
hospital, and was now being sent down 
to Ranjitgarh, whither his former dis- 
trict-inspector at Agpur and his wife 
had imperiously summoned him to 
come and be properly nursed. Even 
the glimpse she had of him in the cave 
had not prepared Janie to see him 
wasted to a shadow and hardly able to 
speak, but he was as cheerful as it was 
possible to be in a whisper, and made 
her promise to let his friends know as 
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soon as she was likely to be sent to 
Ranjitgarh. This time came sooner 
than she had expected, for when she 
was pronounced fit to go on duty, and 
was looking forward to the luxury of 
relieving her friendly hostesses for 
some hours a-day, she was summoned 
to the presence of the Medical Officer. 
“I am sending you down to Ranjit- 
garh by the hospital-train leaving to- 
morrow evening, Nurse Wright. Major 
Saundersfoot there writes to me that 
they have taken over the Antony 
School of Art as a hospital and put 
him in charge, and that he is at his 
wits’ end for nurses. All the fine la- 
dies of Ranjitgarh seem to be devoting 
themselves to the care of the wounded, 
with unfortunate results, and he asks 
if I can send him some one with 
proper training to organize things. He 
was promised a full complement just 
out from home, but they seem to have 
gone astray on the railway somewhere. 
and may not turn up for weeks. Your 
rank will only be temporary, of course, 
but it will be a good opening for you.” 
Promotion of this sort was not at all 
what Janie desired. At Gajnipur she 
Was as near as she could possibly be, 
in present circumstances, to Bala and 
Eleanor, and Ranjitgarh seemed to be 
infinitely farther off. But Mr. Brooke, 
who was quartered with the Commis- 
sioner of the district, an old friend of 
his, might be trusted to watch for any 
chance of communicating with St. Mar- 
tin’s, and there is no denying that the 
prospect of the work before her put 
Janie on her mettle. One of the prizes 
of her profession was to be hers, if 
only for a time, and it was her duty— 
she knew Eleanor would have said so 
—to accept it. She received her in- 
structions from the Medical Officer, 
sent a note to Mr. Brooke, who tele- 
graphed her impending arrival to Mrs. 
Thorpe at Ranjitgarh and made what 
preparations he could for her comfort 
during the journey, and left Gajnipur 
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with the hospital-train at the appointed 
time. 

In spite of the glory of her future 
position, she felt very small and lonely 
in the busy bustling crowd when she 
arrived at Ranjitgarh station, and it 
was a great relief when one of the 
doctors who had travelled in the train 
came to her help and steered her dex- 
terously towards a worn, worried-look- 
ing lady in a preposterously large topi 
whom he had heard inquiring for her, 
in a gentle voice of pathetic hopeless- 
ness, of all manner of impossible people. 
The lines disappeared as if by magic 
from Mrs. Thorpe’s forehead when she 
realized that the object of her search 
was attained, and she linked her arm 
in Janie’s with real friendliness. 

“Oh, Sister, I am so glad I have 
found you! I couldn’t see any lady 
getting out of that train, and I am so 
terrified in a crowd—I had a fright in 
a riot at Agpur once—and some of the 
men I asked about you were so rude! 
But I promised Mr. Arbuthnot to look 
after you, and indeed, I meant to take 
you home with me, though I don't 
know where we could have put you, for 
our house is full of refugees from the 
Agpur district—people we knew when 
we lived there. But your quarters will 
be ready at the Antony School, and I 
will drive you there and help you to 
settle in, and you must come over to 
us as often as you can. But I do 
think they are not treating you prop- 
erly, for they ought to have sent some 
one to meet you.” 

The speech was jerked out in gasps, 
as Mrs. Thorpe and Janie threaded 
their way with difficulty through the 
throng, but at this point it was inter- 
rupted by the helpful doctor, who pur- 
sued them waving a telegram. It was 
addressed to Janie, and Mrs. Thorpe in- 
sisted on wedging her into a tempora- 
rily unoccupied: corner to read’ it. Her 
face grew blank with dismay as she 
realized that it was from the Gajnipur 
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Medical Officer, and conveyed the news 
that Major Saundersfoot had wired an- 
nouncing the arrival of his own nurses, 
The worried look returned in sympathy 
to Mrs. Thorpe’s face, and Janie felt 
certain that she was planning how she 
could fit one more guest into a house 
already over-full. But Janie had made 
up her mind. 

“I will go to the Antony School, at 
any rate, and see if I am wanted,” she 
said; “but perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
driving me to Dr. Blumenthal’s first. I 
ought to report myself to him, and he 
may have something to suggest.” 

“Oh, the missionary? He lives near 
the Divinity College, I know. If we 
could manage one more tent in the 
compound——” Mrs. Thorpe’s mind 
was still bent on hospitality. 

“He is our secretary. I ought to 
have written to him before,” said Janie, 
as they made their way slowly to Mrs. 
Thorpe’s cart. But the gray-haired 
clergyman whose study they presently 
invaded could offer them little com- 
fort. He received Janie kindly, but 
with a sort of despairing calmness, 
only natural in one who had found him- 
self suddenly with all the missionaries 
of the province dependent upon him for 
board and lodging. Some had come 
into Ranjitgarh in good time, some had 
escaped with their lives and little else, 
and some had been violently deported 
by commanders of columns who had 
been sent out to rescue Europeans, and 
were in no wise moved by the deter- 
mination of these particular Europeans 
to remain and face death with their 
native flocks. 

“All our verandahs are occupied,” 
said Dr. Blumenthal hopelessiy, “and 
the grounds of the College are packed 
with tents. And we can’t send our 
missionaries down country, for the rail- 
ways are blocked with troops, and the 
coast towns are full of refugees, and 
the homeward-bound steamers are 
crowded to the very deck.” 
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“Oh, don’t trouble about me,” said 
Janie, assuming a cheerfulness she did 
not feel. “I have a letter from the 
Medical Officer at Gajnipur to Major 
Saundersfoot at the Antony School, and 
he will be sure to find me some work 
and a corner to sleep in.” 

“His nurses have arrived,” said Dr. 
Blumenthal, “and I understand that all 
the volunteer helpers have already been 
dismissed. But I think you might be 
of use as an interpreter, for they are 
only just out. They should have ar- 
rived three days ago, but their train 
was shunted for the passage of the 
troops from Sahar.” 

There was a suggestion of comfort 
in the poor man’s tired voice, as he 
contemplated the shifting of one of his 
encumbrances, at any rate, upon other 
shoulders, and he bowed the two ladies 
out almost cheerfully. No sooner were 
they in the cart again than Mrs. Thorpe 
burst out with, 

“I know! We will turn Captain 
Smith out to sleep with the bachelors 
in the garden, and you shall share the 
drawing-room with Mrs. Smith and the 
children. I see exactly how to manage 
it. We will go home at once.” 

“Oh, to the School first, please!’ en- 
treated Janie. “I am under orders, 
you know, and I must report myself.” 

Mrs. Thorpe complied, though unwill- 
ingly, with the request, and from her 
disjointed remarks Janie gathered that 
she was still anxiously contriving re- 
arrangements of furniture to suit the 
altered circumstances. She had little 
thought to spare for her driving, and 
seemed to avoid obstacles—and they 
were many — almost mechanically. 
Troops, baggage-animals and _ carts, 
were everywhere, and the streets were 
almost as crowded as the station had 
been. Janie was struck by a new 
sense of irritability which seemed to 
pervade the European portion of the 
crowd, and led to frequent small colli- 
sions with the gazing natives, who in 
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their turn showed unwonted resent- 
ment. It is natural enough, when you 
are conscious that your country is go- 
ing to the dogs, to feel a grudge against 
the brown brother whom you suspect 
to be rejoicing in your misfortunes, and 
the fact is hardly likely to deepen the 
brown brother’s sympathy with you. A 
feeling which had beset Janie on her 
first arrival in India, but which she 
had soon lost, now rushed over her 
again—the sense of being crushingly, 
awfully out-numbered. The crowding, 
watchful natives, with their soft foot- 
fall and their impassive faces—what 
might they not do if this new asser- 
tion of independence among them 
should proceed from looks to acts? By 
the force of numbers alone they could 
sweep away British and Scythians 
alike, as the tide sweeps over a child’s 
sand castle. 

“I will offer Mrs. Allen to exchange 
my piano for that large almirah of 
hers,” Mrs. Thorpe was saying as they 
drove into the compound of the Art 
School, and the decision seemed to be a 
relief to her mind. for she banished the 
thought of furniture, and insisted on 
accompanying Janie to Major Saunders- 
foot's office. Major Saundersfoot was 
a stout man with a bald crown and a 
rumpled fringe of hair which sug- 
gested irresistibly that in the distrac- 
tion caused by his labors he had torn 
all the rest out by the roots. He turned 
round with a war-like glare when a 
timid chaprasi entered his presence, but 
subdued its malevolence when he saw 
ladies, and spoke politely but with 
great firmness, evidently uttering a 
formula constantly on his lips. 

“Much obliged, but the hospital is 
now fully staffed by the Indian Army 
Nursing Service. If you will leave 
your address with the clerk in the third 
room on the right, I shall be glad to 
notify you if we need volunteer help at 
any time.” 

He returned to his papers, and looked 
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round again explosively when Janie 
advanced to his desk. 

“I have a letter from Colonel Garry 
at Gajinpur,” she said meekly, and he 
snatched it from her hand. 

“Trained?” he cried. “Why didn’t 
you say so? ‘Most useful woman in 
India,’ are you? Well, we'll make use 
of you here. Where’s your uniform? 
I thought you were one of those— 
those females with whom we were af- 
flicted till the Sisters turned up. Sis- 
ter M’Kay told me that either the la- 
dies must go or the nurses would. I 
left it to her to manage it, and she 
routed them with great slaughter. Re- 
port yourself to Sister M’Kay at once, 
if you please—as a supernumerary un- 
til a vacancy occurs. I'll send a chap- 
rasi to show you the way.” 

Still closely attended by Mrs. Thorpe, 
Janie followed the chaprasi to the office 
of the Senior Sister, or Deputy-Superin- 
tendent, as she tvas properly styled, 
only to learn that she was off duty at 
present. The Sister who was taking 
her place demurred to Janie’s sugges- 
tion that she should find some corner 
in which to deposit herself and her be- 
longings, and get ready for work at 
once. 

“Sister M'Kay would. not like it at 
all,” she said. “I couldn't take the re- 
sponsibility. She has a _ visitor at 
present, but no doubt she will see you. 
If you would explain . 

Her helpless glance at the servant 
showed that she spoke no Hindustani, 
and. Janie made the man understand 
what she wanted. Once again she and 
Mrs. Thorpe were ushered through cor- 
ridors until they reached a vast room 
which was evidently intended to serve 
2s a resting-place for the nurses who 
were off duty, since various casts and 
copies dating from its art school days 
had been left on the walls, and a few 
incongruous-looking long chairs im- 
ported. The man requested them to 
wait while he went to the shaded ve- 
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randah, where a very distinct and pen- 
etrating voice could be heard speaking 
in English. 

“The verandah is sacred ground, evi- 
dently—matron’s_sitting-room,” mur- 
mured Janie. “Oh, where have I 
heard that voice before? M’Kay? If 
she has red hair, she must be the 
M’Kay who was probationer under me 
at the East End.” 

There was a momentary pause as 
the servant delivered his apologetic 
message, then he retired hurriedly, cast- 
ing a deprecating glance at Mrs. Thorpe 
and Janie as he passed them, and the 
voice continued. 

“She said, ‘I think you can’t be aware 
that I am the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
niece? I said, ‘I don’t care if you’re 
the Princess Royal; I won't have you 
here—giving oatmeal porridge to ente- 
rics!’ She faced me out, and said he 
begged for it, so I told her a pro. of a 
week's experience would have known 
better than to give it him. That did 
seem to touch her up a little, and she 
said very haughtily, ‘You forget that 
at Lucknow the ladies of the garrison 
nursed the wounded.’ I said, ‘Yes, 
and do you know the proportion of 
deaths to recoveries in the Lucknow 
siege?’ I thought that would have 
crushed her; but would you believe it? 
she seemed to think it had nothing to 
do with the subject. So I saw it was 
no good trying to spare her feelings”— 
the silent auditor allowed herself a 
timid but irrepressible laugh-—“and I 
simply told her to go. When she 
made a fuss I threatened to call the 
servants to turn her out, and you would 
think I had suggested dynamite. She 
looked as though she could have killed 
me, but she went.” 

Mrs. Thorpe’s eyes met Janie’s with 
dismay, and they both coughed em- 
phatically. A murmured reminder 
from the visitor followed, and Sister 
M’Kay spoke again. 

“No, don't you go. I'll this 
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woman and dispose of her. I suppose 
she’s another of them.” 

She pushed back her chair and came 
into the room—tall and large-boned, 
with a well-drilled air about her, and 
hair that was undeniably and mark- 
edly red. 

“Major Saundersfoot told me to re- 
port myself to you for duty,” said 
Janie, as boldly as she could. 

“We have no vacancies for ama- 
teurs,” was the chilly reply. 

“I trained at a London hospital.” 
The moment did not seem propitious 
for claiming acquaintance. 

“A girl told me that yesterday, and 
when I questioned her I found that 
she had been in training three weeks, 
and was sent home as incompetent.” 
Sister M’Kay was scanning Janie with 
cold eyes. 


“I have my certificate. For the last 


four years I have been in charge of a 
hospital out here.” 
“What hospital?” 


“St. Martin's, in Bala—on the way to 
Bala-tarin.” 

“A Mission hospital? I know what 
that means—native girls to do all the 
work, while you hold prayer-meetings 
over the patients. Can you speak 
Hindustani?” 

“Yes,” said Janie, restraining her ris- 
ing indignation. 

“Then I suppose we can make use of 
you as interpreter. Have you no uni- 
form?” 

“No, I had to leave all my things be- 
hind when I escaped from Bala” 

“Well, you must get one of some 
sort. Perhaps Sister Lawson will lend 
you things for a day or two. Report 
yourself to her in Ward II. ‘Life 
School’ is painted up over the door.” 

The audience was over, and Mrs. 
Thorpe and Janie found themselves 
in the corridor. The elder lady was 
trembling with wrath. 

“Oh, my dear, what an awful 
woman!” she said. “Don’t stay here 
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me.” 

“She is rather military,” said Janie 
“but I’m sure she’s a splendid nurse. 
We all said she would be in the old 
days. Nothing could conquer her 
when she had once made up her mind. 
She used to get into frightful rows 
with Sister and Matron, but she could 
manage the wildest patients. And if I 
ean really help her with the language, 
it would be wrong to give up. But if 
she threatens to call the servants to 
turn me out, I'll come to you, Mrs. 
Thorpe.” 

Even after this promise, it was only 
very reluctantly, and with many mis- 
givings, that Mrs. Thorpe consented to 
waive her claim, and that not until 
they had together tracked Sister Law- 
son to her sanctum in the dressing- 
room attached to the Life School, and 
she had given tea to them both, and a 
welcome to Janie, and generally proved 
herself to be made of different metal 
from her superior. Nevertheless, Janie 
was under no misapprehension as she 
watched her friend drive off. Mission 
hospitals were not in favor among her 
new associates, and any faults in train- 
ing or temper that she might betray 
would be put down to the discredit of 
missionaries generally. 

The next few days were a time of 
trial—possibly salutary, but certainly 
unpleasant—for the little autocrat of 
St. Martin's. She was not allowed to 
go on duty in the wards, but was kept 
at all sorts of extra work which the 
Army Nurses considered to lie outside 
their province. Even this it was diffi- 
cult to perform to their satisfaction, 
since she was continually being called 
off to interpret for one or other.  Sis- 
ter M’Kay’s appearance was admirably 
calculated to impress the natives— 
they called her the Red Devil among 
themselves—but she knew nothing of 
Hindustani, (her way of putting it was 
that the wretched natives knew 
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no English), and misunderstandings 
seemed to dog her steps. The fright- 
ened servants, anxious only to escape 
from her presence, would pretend to 
know what she meant, with dire results 
when she discovered what had been 
done in assumed obedience to her or- 
ders. She refused to let Janie attend 
her constantly, but found it necessary 
to summon her many times a-day, and 
Janie calculated that she covered some 
miles of corridor in obeying these calls. 
It was a real relief and rest when she 
ventured to claim her evening off duty 
for the purpose of dining at the 
Thorpes’. The Captain Smith whom 
Mrs. Thorpe had mentioned to her, and 
who had been wounded in the foot 
while covering the retreat of a convoy 
of women and children before a force 
of local rebels, caime in the cart to fetch 
her, and mentioned casually that he 
was sleeping in the garden, as Mrs. 
Thorpe had contrived to add another 
lady and two more babies to the num- 
ber of her inmates. 

The house, when Janie reached it, 
seemed to her to resemble a much over- 
crowded hotel. It was some time be- 
fore she could distinguish her hostess, 
and still longer before she discovered 
Arbuthnot on a couch in a corner of 
the verandah. Evicting two small boys 
from the chair beside him, he begged 
her to come nearer, but the small 
boys, balked in hearing of his adven- 
tures, hung about and made conversa- 
tion difficult, until one of the babies op- 
portunely, (though unfortunately for it- 
self), discovered a wasp in a crevice it 
was investigating. At first Janie 
thought it her duty to offer medical aid, 
but Arbuthnot pointed to the solid pha- 
lanx of sympathizers surrounding the 
protesting infant, and declared that he 
was far more in need of her attention. 
He looked much better than when she 
had seen him at Gajnipur, though an 
occasional twitch of pain when his 
couch was jarred by some one’s pass- 
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ing roughly showed that he was not yet 
This, however, he would 


recovered. 
not allow. 

“Pain?” he said. “Nonsense! I’m 
perfectly well. It’s pure nervousness 
that«makes me wince—just from lying 
here and expecting those youngsters to 
cannon up against me every two min- 
utes in the joy of their little hearts. 
If only some work would turn up for 
me, I should be like a giant refreshed.” 

“But you won't be fit for work for 
a long time.” 

“You'll see!” He looked at her 
smilingly. “Only produce the work, 
and—well, you'll see! Why, you are 
as bad as the doctors—talking about 
shock to the system. I told them that 
all I had gone through since had can- 
celled the shock, but they won't under- 
stand common-sense.” 

“How did you ever manage to get 
to Gajnipur—if you don’t mind talking 
about it?” asked Janie hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I just dragged myself along 
somehow.” His face darkened. “I'll 
tell you what I would never let out to 
another soul—when you left me that 
afternoon I could have howled! Not 
merely because I was alone and seedy, 
but because I had to go on again. I 
wanted to die in peace. But I thought 
of you, goivg back to the camp that I 
might get away, and I promised my- 
self that whatever happened, I wouldn’t 
die in peace. If I died, it should be 
on the road, with my face towards 
Gajnipur. Solwenton. But it was 
-—beastly, there’s no other word for it. 
I suppose I shall forget it when I get 
to work again, but it comes over me 
at night when I can’t sleep. But tell 
me how you are getting on with the 
lady Mrs. Thorpe calls the Dragon?” 

“She hasn't turned me off yet as in- 
competent, at any rate. Our relations 
are frigid, but peaceful.” 

“I knew you would stick it out. Mrs. 
Thorpe was certain you would arrive 
here, bag and baggage, the next morn- 
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ing, but I told her you were as brave 
as they make them, and would face 
any dragon. So, failing you, she had 
the courage to take in Mrs. Master- 
man and the twins.” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Janie, in 
distress, “I wish you wouldn’t call me 
brave. And it was very kind of you 
not to tell Mr. Brooke and his friends 
how I offered to show the path, but I 
feel that they ought to know. I was 
going to tell them several times, but I 
couldn't.” 

“I should think not!” cried Arbuth- 
not. “Don't you see that what you 
did afterwards in cold blood more than 
made up for it? Why, it wasn’t even 
as if it had done any harm.” 

“But that was only because it 
couldn't. And what’s more, I know I 
should do it again in the same circum- 
stances. I am not brave, really. If I 
can do anything to help, 1 don’t mind 
what I see, but to sit and look on, and 
be able to do nothing——” 

“Well,” said Arbuthnot slowly. “I 
suppose I ought to know, and I tell you 
plainly that if my life was at stake in 
similar circumstances, I would trust 
it to you.” 

“Would you, really?” Janie was 
comforted for a moment. “Oh, but 
that’s different. You couldn’t trust the 
country to me. Now to Burree you 
could.” 

“If you had really known, 
wouldn't have offered to tell.” 

Janie shook her head, still uncon- 
vinced, but before she could answer, 
the direction of Arbuthnot’s eyes drew 
hers to the door leading into the house. 
“Why, there’s Brooke!” he _ cried. 
“Then Ganjipur is evacuated.” 

“No, I am not the last man to leave 
the burning fortress,” said Mr. Brooke, 
overhearing the last words as he came 
up and bowed to Janie. “The Sappers 
who were to blow up the line were in 
the last train, and I came with Raw- 
lins and the civilians in the first. But 
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we understand that almost as soon as 
we were out of the place it was occu- 
pied by a Scythian force from Bala.” 

“From Bala? Then there can’t be 
more than five hundred of them, or a 
thousand at the outside.” 

“So we say, who have been there, 
and know what strength they are in, 
and how many men they need to hold 
their communications. But in the ba- 
zars here they swear that there are 
fifty thousand at least, and the Intelli- 
gence Department, ‘after careful in- 
quiry,’ puts them down at five thou- 
sand, besides Bala troops. Which sug- 
gests future developments.” 

“Ah!” said Arbuthnot quickly. 

“The seare has had one good result 
—I have leave to raise my Shikaris. I 
went to headquarters as soon as I got 
here, and didn’t come away till I had 
my authority. By the way, I saw your 
chief, Arbuthnot. He wanted to know 
if you could get down as far as his of- 
fice to-morrow.” 

“Rather!” said Arbuthnot. 
up?” 

“Oh, general smash. Did you hear 
that the Scythians have appeared at 
Dera Galib?’ 

“No!” cried Arbuthnot and Janie to- 
gether. 

“Yes, and what’s more, they have 
taken it and got across the river. The 
question now is whether we can stop 
them before they intervene between 
Agpur and the Second Army.  Chol- 
meley-Smith left us at Nizamabad, on 
his way to Agpur, as keen for the fight 
as any vulture.” 

“Now I wonder what was the object 
of making Agpur our base?” said Mr. 
Thorpe, who had joined the group. 
“You and I know something of the 
people, Arbuthnot, and I don’t think we 
shouid either of us choose to have them 
behind us with an active enemy in 
front.” 

“I fancy it was because it is conven- 
ient as a railway centre, and is indubi- 
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tably on this side of the river,” said 
Mr. Brooke drily. “We are sentenced 
to fight the Scythians ‘in the plains,’ 
you know. Also, if we ever meant 
to hold Dera Galib, it is too late now.” 

“Well, I hear there is trouble already 
about using the tomb of Sarfaraz Khan 
as a wireless telegraphy station,” said 
Mr. Thorpe. “You remember it, Ar- 
buthnot—the one with the high mina- 
ret, on the side of the hill?” 

But here the butler intervened with 
the announcement that dinner was 
ready, and the conversation was not 
resumed. When Mr. Brooke drove 
Janie back to the Antony School that 
night, she found that she was not the 
only person who had taken an evening 
off duty, for one of General Harpers- 
ton’s carriages was driving away, and 
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Sister M’Kay, very imposing in full- 
dress uniform, was mounting the steps 
before her. She turned as Janie 
caught her up. 

“Is it true that you are the Mission 
nurse who escaped from Bala with the 
scout Arbuthnot?” she demanded. 

Janie admitted that she was. 

“Then why did you say nothing to 
me about it?” 

Janie wavered between truth and po- 
liteness. “I didn’t think you would 
care to hear,” she said at last. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Sister M’Kay 
with terrific emphasis. “You kept it 
quiet on purpose, because you knew I 
should be interested. Well, you may 
call it humility, but I call it sulks!” 

Sydney C. Grier. 


(To be continued.) 
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Nowadays nearly every well-ordered 
garden, be it large or small,. possesses 
a corner devoted to Alpine plants. 
These rock gardens are very attractive, 
and to the uninitiated they present such 
a blaze of color at some seasons of the 
year that it would seem impossible to 
tind stones more beautifully clad. Yet 
to any one familiar with these plants 
on their native mountain-sides the re- 
production in miniature falls very far 
short of the original. No brush can 
paint and no pen can describe the beau- 
ties hidden away in the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Alps. Even the ordinary 
tourist sees something of the wealth of 
flowers these wild rocks produce, but 
really to enjoy these treasures to the 
full the beaten track must be left, or 
the season chosen must be one when 
few of the regular holiday-makers who 
frequent Switzerland in August can 
leave their office stools. It may only 
be from innate selfishness, but it is a 


sad fact that the buzz of one’s fellow 
countnymen and stalwart specimens 
from the “Fatherland” in hob-nailed 
boots. recounting successful excursions 
or merely discussing the merits of ho- 
tels and the comparative length of their 
bills, detracts from the charm of Al- 
pine flowers to such a degree as to 
make them almost common and vulgar. 
One must be alone or with sympathetic 
companions before one can give way to 
the thrilling pleasure of meeting the 
best inhabitants of the rock garden in 
their own homes. A guide has not any 
deleterious effect—he seems to have as 
much right to the mountains as the 
flowers, and perhaps more than one- 
self—but when even he can be dis- 
pensed with without risk, it is a com- 
fort. In early summer flowers are 
not hard to find as they burst into 
bloom the instant the snow melts on 
the lower slopes of the icebound peaks. 
Later on steep climbs have to be faced 
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ere the same fascinating picture meets 
the eye. First come the Poet's narcis- 
sus, growing as close together as those 
planted in Cornwall to supply the Lon- 
don market. Soon the valleys are 
aglow with countless flowers, golden 
Trollius the white Anemone narcissifiora, 
blue mountain knapweed, yellow louse- 
wort (Pedicularis foliosa), and _ tall 
meadow flowers too numerous to men- 
tion. When Grindelwald and such 
like places are crowded in the summer 
few flowers are to be found within a 
short distance of the little villages. 
When winter brings its troups of skat- 
ers and ski-jumpers all is shrouded in 
snow. But there is a moment between 
these seasons when hotels are for the 
most part empty, and that is the time 
for a real floral feast of truly Alpine 
plants. The snow is seen retreating 
under the sun’s rays, and day by day 
the walks among flowers can be pro- 
longed. Near the village the grass is 
scarcely visible for the masses of the 
intensely blue spring gentian (Gentiana 
verna) and the dainty pink Primula 
farinosa with its rosette of leaves cov- 
ered with flour-like particles. These 
are both, by the way, natives of Brit- 
ain, and careful searchers of our north- 
ern fells can find them, but not in the 
intoxicating profusion which confronts 
the wanderer in the Alps. As the 
snow melts on the upland pastures the 
white crocus appears. Sometimes the 
little flowers are crowded together in 
large patches till from a distance it is 
hard to distinguish the floral from the 
real snow. The soldanella is equally 
precocious, and pokes its tiny purple 
bell almost through the snow, and the 
leaves are often covered by half- 
melted snow while the little bell is ex- 
panding in the sun’s warmth. About 
the same altitude as these, anywhere 
roughly between 4000 and 7000 feet 
above the sea, the anemones are a de- 
light. Their fluffy seeds, known as 
“goat's beard,” are familiar in the au- 
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tumn in the peasant’s caps, or pressed 
on inartistic little “souvenir” cards 
along with “edelweiss.” The white 
Anenome alpina grows on limestone, but 
the real joy is to come across a colony 
of the sulphur variety, which favors 
the granites and primary formations. 
There is something especially dainty 
and charming as these large but frail 
blossoms flutter in the wind; the pale 
yellow stands out in gentle contrast 
to the blue depths of the valley below 
crowned with frowning peaks. They 
look like fairy sprites dancing down 
the mountain-side. 

There are so many beauteous pic- 
tures which remain photographed upon 
“that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude” that a flower ramble can be 
enjoyed over and over again. The 
explorer has moments which can never 
be forgotten when, surrounded by vast 
solitudes and forbidding craggy heights, 
nature suddenly displays to the seeker 
an untold wealth of floral treasures. 
At very high altitudes the plants are 
for the most part extremely dwarf. 
Their summer is so short that they 
have no time to grow tall, but must 
flower with all the haste they can to 
reproduce their species, and the result 
is often the most wonderful rainbow 
colored carpet. All over the Alps these 
gardens abound, in the Engadine, Dau- 
phiny, Savoy, the Tyrol, or the Bernese 
Oberland; everywhere they are to be 
found at different levels, according to 
the season of the year. Such a spot is 
the Gasteren Thal, near Kandersteg, in 
early June. The ground is carpeted 
with Silene acaulia, the bright pink 
flowers so close together that their 
dense masses hide every trace of the 
moss-like leaves. One patch alone will 
cover several square feet with these 
bewitching little flowers. The rocks 
hear appear white with Dryas octopet- 
ala, looking like small dog-roses grow- 
ing close to the ground. Tucked in 
between the crevices Primula viscosa 
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sticks out its pretty purplish pink blos- 
soms and stiff glossy leaves, while its 
roots penetrate into the fissures. The 
rest of the surface of the boulders is 
covered with saxifrages, caesia, Aizoon, 
or some of their relations, while the 
grassy spots between the silenes are 
filled up with white Androsace and the 
quaint: blue rampion, Phyteuma hemi- 
sphericum. 

The most desolate mountain-slopes 
devoid of grass and strewn with débris 
are often shorn of all their grimness by 
a clothing of flowers. On the way up 
the Gemmi Pass from the Lake of 
Thun the road passes through one of 
these forlorn regions, where the recol- 
lection of the terrible fate of a small 
village overwhelmed by an avalanche 
haunts the place. In early summer, 
before the pass is regularly open and 
when snow still covers all the path 
from the rest-house to the summit, these 
wild gray rocks are transformed into 
gardens planted thickly with a kind of 
purple Alpine cress, Thlaspi rotundifo- 
lium. Each plant, with its clear lilac 
blossoms, is a compact round mass, 
branching evenly from the stem, flat to 
the ground and big enough to cover a 
large plate. The patches of mauve are 
relieved by an admixture of white, an- 
other kind of cress, Hutchinsia alpina, 
in a manner more perfect than even 
the most tasteful gardener could accom- 
plish. These dainty little flowers 
seem to choose barren, unpropitious 
spots for their homes, but it is just in 
toiling over these gloomy-looking piles 
of stones that they are most welcome. 
One of the prettiest plants, Linaria al- 
pina, the mountain toad-flax, is fond of 
these uninviting moraines. It is abun- 
dant, and from May till October its 
brilliant purple flowers with a conspicu- 
ous orange spot, to guide the honey- 
seeking insect to the nectar in the long 
spur, are seen hanging over shaly rocks 
or washed down among stones in a 
torrent bed. There is something so 


attractive about this little plant, with 
its bluish-gray, glaucous leaves and 
trailing growth, that the sight of it al- 
Ways seems to send a thrill of pleasure 
to the flower-lover. There is a variety, 
concolor, without the orange spot. Only 
occasionally is this met with, and it is 
curious how quickly the absence of 
the orange is detected. I recall two 
instances of spotting it among hun- 
dreds of the ordinary type, one in 
a river bed near Argentiéres, the 
other some ten miles from Courmay- 
eur. 

It is not the object of these lines to 
give a complete list of Alpine plants, 
for that handbooks are not wanting; 
they only seek, by recalling moments 
of supreme beauty among them, to sug- 
gest what they look like “at home” to 
those who have not had the time or 
inclination to explore for themselves. 
Many of the most enchanting flower 
pictures can be viewed without leaving 
the high roads, and the more faint- 
hearted and less romantic might even 
be satisfied with the carpets of gen- 
tiuns on a railway embankment. The 
wondrous beauty of the Alpine rose in 
July, when parts of the Engadine look 
as pink as a Scotch hill is purple with 
heather, is a sight that can be enjoyed 
without a long and toilsome walk, but 
the choicest experiences can only be 
obtained at the cost of some physical 
exertion. With a little trouble, at all 
seasons and in all parts of the Alps, 
the most perfect rock gardens can be 
found by those who seek. Even the 
“Pays d’enhaut” in Vaud, between the 
Lakes of Geneva and Thun, which 
seems to offer little to allure the flower- 
seeker, once the narcissus time is over, 
has its gardens. I recall a walk there, 
up a valley by a rushing stream to an 
upland pasture whence the Gruyere 
cheeses are brought down on mules. 
Having reached this point, a garden 
suddenly came in sight where nothing 
but tall yellow gentians grew side by 
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side with deep purple monk’s-hood; no 
herbaceous border could have been 
more perfectly grouped. A few hun- 
dred feet higher up, an amphitheatre 
clothed with Alpine roses in bloom was 
met with, and higher again stretched 
a slippery moraine. Once reached, 
this seemed no longer gray and forbid- 
ding, for trailing over and fitting in 
between the stones the deep orange va- 
riety of the evergreen saxifrage (Sazi- 
fraga aizoides atrorubens) grew pro- 
fusely. Still higher, at the foot of the 
large dirty-looking patch of snow to- 
wards which curiosity had led the wan- 
derer’s steps, a totally new garden 
awaited: a most perfectly arranged 
mass of forget-me-not and leopard’s 
bane (Doronicum), such as the best 
spring bedding vainly tries to imitate. 
The stream of melted snow that issued 
from the hollow snowy surface supplied 
the moisture. Hence the freshness 
and glow of color on the most sun- 
baked slope at the foot of a semicircle 
of grim cliffs known only as “La Pier- 
reuse.” 

Another such surprise was in store 
for the traveller who in the middle of 
September walked over the three passes 
which lie between St. Gervais and the 
Italian side of Mont Blanc. Being 
late in the season, the walk was begun 
by starlight, and the first summit 
nearly reached before the sun caught 
up the climbers. Masses of Alpine 
plants strewed the path; the seeds of 
many could be gathered, a far more 
satisfactory way of collecting than by 
ruthlessly rooting up plants in full 
bloom, which, until rigid laws were 
made to prohibit the practice, was only 
too commonly done in Switzerland. 
This pass, however, is in Savoy, and 
no such laws, only the dictates of good 
sense, decide the fate of the flowers. 
But no matter how useful seeds may 
be, it is disappointing to find one is 
too late for any flowers, and it was 
with rather more weary steps that the 


second and steepest “Col des Fours” 
was taken in hand. Suddenly, on 
turning a sharp angle of a projecting 
boulder, a veritable garden met the 
eye. The snow had doubtless lain 
there longer than on the rest of the 
steep slope; then the warmth of the 
September sun had hurried into bloom 
a bright array of spring flowers. For- 
get-me-not made the groundwork, with 
patches of the brilliant little yellow 
groundsel with silvery leaves and star- 
like flowers (Senecio incanis). Hardly 
less showy were the plants of the pur- 
ple long-spurred violet (Viola calcarata), 
with blossoms as large as ordinary 
pansies. Bright tufts of Alpine 
thrift (Armeria alpina) and quantities 
of the fairy-like bell-flower (Campanula 
pusilla) grew all around. It was hard 
to leave such a little paradise, which 
no other eye would gaze on, as the inns 
were closing and the cattle had been 
gathered to descend to lower levels, but 
the refreshing sight seemed to shorten 
the steep climb up the Col des Fours. 
The ground there is slippery, hard, 
frozen shale, and snow always lies on 
the top, but a little short of 9000 feet; 
but even in such inauspicious surround- 
ings there was plenty to occupy the 
botanist, as, except where the snow 
actually covered the ground, it was 
studded with struggling plants of 
Ranunculus glacialis. These sweet lit- 
tle flowers, the size of large buttercups, 
with white inside and pink without, and 
a red, hairy calyx, smiled from the dull 
gray ground. I had never seen them 
quite so abundant, except around the 
point where Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria meet near the top of the Stel- 
vio. At the summit of the third col 
we ascended that day, the Col de la 
Seigne, I espied the leaves of the rarer 
Ranunculus alpestris, and as there was 
enough and to spare, collected a root, 
which has since flowered happily in 
England. It has a pure white flower, 
without the red which distinguishes 
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glacialis. I was pleased to find in that 
most interesting garden, started by the 
Chanoine Chanoux at the top of the 
Little St. Bernard Pass, and tended by 
Professor Vaccari, some plants of this 
@ little ranunculus collected in the same 
place together with R. parnassifolius. 
This Col de la Seigne is specially inter- 
esting from the many rarities it pos- 
sesses; and de Candolle, the famous 
botanist, in his inspiring memoirs, in 
which he notes his physical discomforts 
from bad weather and fleas, as well as 
his botanical triumphs, dwells on its 
charms with enthusiasm. 

It is more particularly the brilliant 
effects and profusion of less rare plants 
I now seek to describe, but I cannot 
refrain from recalling one discovery, as 
the pleasure of the find is still so fresh 
in my mind, although it is already five 
years since I made the acquaintance 
of Campanula morettiana in its own 
home. It was late in the season, and 
a heavy fall of snow had marred the 
beauty of the pink and yellow pinna- 
cles of the Dolomites, among which I 
was wandering with my husband. We 
had been finding nothing but ferns and 
seeds, for flowers were at an end, ex- 
cept for the splendid clumps of the 
tall gentian, asclepiadea, of the finest 
blue I have ever seen it, and the edel- 
weiss which grew like daisies on a 
lawn, on many of the grassy slopes. A 
steep climb to an altitude of over 7000 
feet took us one day to a rocky ridge 
near the top of the Rosetta. Clouds 
were blowing about below us, and the 
narrow path, but a few inches wide, 
was covered with drifted snow. As 
we turned over the crest of the ridge 
and followed along a wall of rock fac- 
ing east, we noticed every fissure was 
packed full of this rare little Campanula 
morettiana. Its tiny blue bells, of a 
peculiar shape, and long in proportion 
to the stem, hung out from every crack 
and corner, while its roots penetrated 
deeply into the heart of the rock. 
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Masses of it covered the face of the 
cliff for many yards, the mauve-blue 
tone showing up delightfully against 
the almost orange rocks. So capri- 
cious is this little plant that it only 
grows on Dolomitic limestone above 
7000 feet up, and as a rule facing east, | 
and flowers in September—in fact, we 
had found it “at home” and in the only 
kind of place it elects to make its 
home. Unlike edeiweiss, which in 
spite of its romantic pretensions con- 
sents to flower on a London roof, I 
have not heard of this fanciful bell 
flower being grown with any success 
even in the best rock gardens in this 
country. 

Almost every mountain walk be- 
comes associated in one’s mind with 
some special flower. Azalea procumbens 
with the Bernina Pass in July, where 
its glossy leaves and intense pink blos- 
soms outshone all other plants around 
it. Sulden in the Tyrol is remembered 
with a vision of brilliant masses of pur- 
ple saxifrage (oppositifolia), another lo- 
cality with the gem Androsace glacialis ; 
sometimes the scene is only a wealth 
of Alpine asters or golden arnica, or a 
large colony of one of the many blue 
flowers which are among the greatest 
attractions of, the Alpine flora. The 
brilliant Eritrichium nanum I have not 
enjoyed at home, but some of the most 
beautiful pictures have been among the 
many gradations of blue from the deep- 
est lapis-lazuli of the gentians to the 
soft gray of Campanula barhata; and 
one climb above Davos is memorable 
for the discovery of a white Gentian 
acaulis. 

To many people Switzerland is a sort 
of Crystal Palace, and all the sights 
and sounds seem only to be provided, 
like the huge hotels, to enhance the 
pleasure of 2 summer holiday. Then 
there are those to whom it means ex- 
ercise, thrilling moments, hairbreadth 
escapes, and joys of perilous peaks con- 
quered. Others, without sharing to 
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the full the adventurous spirit, find 
some soul-stirring truth among the eter- 
nal snows of these mighty peaks, sub- 
lime in their unconquerable power. 
There is yet another group, and among 
them I fain would remain, who find 
the message and read the lesson of 
these giants, at their feet, gazing at 
them, not fighting them. In that peace- 
ful fairyland of flowers, far above the 
din of tourists, of dusty diligences, and 
away from electric trams—in that won- 
drous flower-land—some of the most 
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minute and beautiful of God's creations 
lie closest to His grandest works. It 
is the vastness, the stillness, the silence 
of the mountain gardens that give the 
flowers a new force, a fresh delight. 
And thus it is that, to the great army 
of those who love flowers, 
stimulating and refreshing experience 
for both eye and brain can be found 
than among the rocky heights and up- 
land pastures xt the foot of the eternal 
shows. 


ho more 


Alicia M. Cecil. 
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Mr. Nowell Smith’s complete edition 
of Wordsworth, published by Mr. Me- 
thuen, is a tribute to the abiding power 
of the poet. Fashions alter in poetry, 
as in dress and in politics. The fash- 
ion of this world passeth away. But 
the one remains, while the many change 
and pass. Byron’s verse, for all its 
spirited magnificence, is very far from 
us. Wordsworth remains. Why is 
this? Professor Raleigh, in one of the 
most beautiful and one of the most 
penetrating books ever devoted to a 
literary subject, has pronounced, and 
also illustrated, the true Wordsworth- 
ian faith. His book is for the multi- 
tude, and for the few. There is in it 
no trace of arrogance. But there are 
in it a thorough knowledge, an appre- 
ciation, a tender and at the same time 
a critical insight, which make it singu- 
lar among works of its kind. Remem- 
ber that some of the keenest intellects 
ever employed upon the dissection of 
poetry endeavored to kill Wordsworth 
outright. Jeffrey pronounced that the 
Excursion would “never do,” and in 
Jeffrey’s sense it hus never done. By- 
ron rhymed about readers of the “idiot 
in his glory,” who deemed the bard the 
hero of his story. Macaulay, though 
he read the Prelude through, because he 
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read everything, considered that upon 
the whole Wordsworth was a bad poet; 
and Macaulay was nurtured on the best 
poets of all time. If Gladstone ad- 
mired Wordsworth, it was Wordsworth 
the Churchman more than Wordsworth 
the bard. Ruskin’s admiration would 
have been worth more if he had not 
made the incredible statement that he 
had formed his own style upon Byron. 
Lord John Russell made him Poet Lau- 
reate, thus bestowing upon him an of- 
fice for which he was so singularly ill- 
qualified that he engaged his son-in- 
law, Edward Quillinan, to write one of 
his official odes. It was not that he 
failed to sympathize with monarchy 
and the existing order. By the time 
that he succeeded Southey he had as 
long outlived the sentimental republi- 
canism of his youth as Southey himself, 
and must have regarded even Lord 
John as a dangerous Radical. He 
would have taken a shorter way with 
Dissenters than and his 
Churchmanship, unlike that unscrupu- 
lous satirist’s, was as unimpeachable 
as Keble'’s. But man, however 
completely he may wreck his future, 
can destroy his past. The real Words- 
worth, the Wordsworth of the E.reur- 
sion and the Prelude, was idolized by 
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Leslie Stephen, an aggressive Agnostic 
if ever there was one. Stephen was 
scarcely ever enthusiastic, except about 
Wordsworth, whom he loved as he 
loved the mountains, with admiration, 
with affection, almost with awe. 

By a strange and glorious coinci- 
dence Wordsworth, as well as Shake- 
speare, died upon St. George’s Day. 
His patriotism was not quite as robust 
as Shakespeare’s. In the Prelude, 
which, by the way, he never published, 
though he never retracted it, he has de- 
scribed how only those who felt the 
same reverence as himself for the vil- 
lage church could realize his feelings 
when Sunday after Sunday during the 
French war he knelt down with his 
neighbors in chureh, and then and 
there prayed for the defeat of his coun- 
try. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young was very 
heaven.” He was “standing on the 
top of golden hours.” He was indeed 


a disciple of Charles James Fox, whose 


education and moral character were so 
entirely foreign to his tastes. I do not 
know that any poem better explains for 
those that can understand why Words- 
worth keeps his hold upon the hearts of 
men than those lines which he wrote 
when he heard that Fox was dying. 
Well known as they are, they will bear 
reprinting: 


Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms 
are gone; 
A mighty Unison of streams; 
Of all her voices, One! 


Loud is the ‘Vale; this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the sea; 
Yon star upon the mountain top 
Is listening quietly. 


Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load! 

The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road. 


And many thousands now are sad, 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear; 
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For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 


A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 

But when the great and good depart. 
What is it more than this, 


That Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return? 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn? 


To praise such a poem is imperti- 
nent. We should “consider and bow 
the head.” I am aware that Words- 
worth afterwards changed the “great 
and good” into the “mighty.” He was 
beset in his old age by a strange and 
quite unnecessary sense that he might 
have carelessly encouraged loose living, 
which in Fox’s case went with high 
thinking. But what he had written he 
had written, and he wrote in letters of 
gold. He was, as Mr. Raleigh has 
pointed out, the most rational of poets. 
He was quite entitled to say that the 
French Revolution had changed, not he. 
After the September massacres it did 
become a different thing. After the 
truce of Amiens peace was impossible. 
You cannot make peace with the genius 
of war. Fox saw that as well as 
Pitt, and died in office while the war 
was at its height. Pitt himself wel- 
comed the Revolution in 1789 as a man, 
patronized it as a Whig, and ignored 
it as a statesman. Browning’s poem, 
Just for a Handful of Silver he left us, 
if meant for Wordsworth, is quite un- 
just tohim. He did not fear after 1793 
to take the unpopular side. But when 
Napoleon rose, he appealed from tyr- 
anny to God. Cowper, who belonged 
to a Whig family, wrote forcibly and 
eloquently in one of his letters against 
that interference of Austria and Prus- 
sia with the affairs of France which 
led directly to the first really blood- 
thirsty excesses of the Revolutionists. 
Wordsworth’s politics are of little im- 
portance now, except in so far as they 
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show that his poetry owes nothing to 
the extraneous advantage of departure 
from right reason and the common 
view. It has no extraneous advan- 
tages. If it were not poetry of the 
very highest order, it would not be 
read at all. 

Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde 
placebit. What Quintilian rather pe- 
dantically wrote of the great orator 
one might say without pedantry of 
Wordsworth. He is a test. He is 
prosaic to the prosy, as Macaulay is 
shallow to the superficial. No sense 
of humor is required to laugh at We are 
Weren. Indeed, it is rather a disad- 
vantage than otherwise. For the 
poem is profoundly pathetic, with the 
pathos of sheer simplicity, and the man 
who can read it aloud without tears is 
only fit for a London club. If any 
one wants to see what Wordsworth, 
and only Wordsworth, was, let him first 
read We are Seven, and then turn to the 
Solitary Reaper. Both poems are 
equally plain in form. There is no 
story in either. But in We are Seven 
Wordsworth holds himself. In _ the 
Solitary Reaper he lets himself go. 
Every one who cares for poetry at all 
has by heart the magical lines: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


It may be that Wordsworth himself, 
though he was full of theories about 
poetic style, could not have told how 
he came to write those verses. There 
are times when all great poets speak, 
like Balaam, what the Lord puts in 
their mouth. But the surest way of 
not appreciating Wordsworth is to sup- 
pose that his greatness, his immeasura- 
ble greatness, depends upon purple 
passages. That might with some 
plausibility be said of Coleridge, true 
poet as he was. Such a verse as 


Ancestral voices prophesying war 
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bafties all criticism, defies all analysis, 
and makes the reader feel that he is 
suddenly in presence of the sublime. 
It is not in that way that Wordsworth 
makes himself known to us. Coleridge 
was a dreamer of dreams, not unas- 
sisted by opium. Wordsworth was a 
solid mountaineer, of simple character 
and rugged morals, who always, or 
nearly always, had a moral, and yet 
never spoilt his poetry with it. His 
praise of Burns is too much qualified 
for the taste of some critics, who point 
out, not unjustly, that the English poet 
owed a good deal to the Scottish one. 
But, ‘after all, Wordsworth knew that 
Burns was one of the world’s supreme 
lyric poets. None of Burns's own coun- 
trymen, often as they sing his praises, 
have paid him a nobler tribute than the 
famous stanza: 


Through busiest street and loneliest 
glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen: 
He rules mid-winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives, 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives. 


And if any suspicion of a too unctu- 
ous piety attaches to parts of the poem, 
it is surely removed by the closing 
lines: 


The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive. 


Professors of the New Theology 
might be invited to send in competitive 
essays on the meaning of the word 
“just” in this passage. Burns's private 
life, as well as Fox’s, must have been 
severely displeasing to Wordsworth. 
But he felt the divine fire, and had 
faith in its source. His own life was 
as blameless as any saint's in the cal- 
endar, though he does confess in the 
Prelude that he onee drank too much 
wine-at Cambridge. When the late Sir 
Francis Doyle was Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, he referred to this incident, 
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and added in a sepulchral voice, “But 
I fear, gentlemen, that Wordsworth’s 
standard of intoxication was deplora- 
bly low.” 

I doubt whether Mr. Raleigh has quite 
done justice to Wordsworth’s classical 
poems. Wordsworth was no scholar 
in the technical sense of the term. In 
the eyes of the examiner, if there had 
been examiners in his days, his stand- 
ard of scholarship would have been 
deplorably low. But everything sug- 
gested to him a poem. His prose, and 
therefore extremely prosaic, remarks 
on the Pillar of Trajan are delightfully 
characteristic. He had “observed in 
the newspaper” (fancy Wordsworth 
reading a newspaper) “that the Pillar 
of Trajan was given as a subject for a 
prize poem in English verse.” He at 
once proposed that his son, who was 
at Oxford, should compete. His son, 
not being accustomed to write verse, 
“wisely declined -to enter on the task.” 
Thereupon the poet thoughtfully 
showed him how easily the thing 
might be done. It is quite true that, 
if Wordsworth had written nothing ex- 
cept the Pillar of Trajan, we should not 
be talking about him now. The “lines,” 
as he avoids criticism by calling them. 
are not heroic, except in metre, nor are 
they interesting at all. But still, they 
are poetry. When Wordsworth says, in 
reference to Trajan’s inordinate ambi- 
tion: 


O weakness of the great! O folly of 


the wise! 


he comes perilously near to plagiarism, 
and is only saved by the immense su- 
periority of Johnson's line. But take 
the final stanza, and I take it, for my 
part, the more willingly, because it is 
by no means a favorite specimen of 
Wordsworth’s manner: 


Where now the haughty Empire that 
was spread 

With such fond hope? 
speech is dead; 


Her very 
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Yet glorious Art the power of Time 
defies, 

And Trajan still, through various en- 
terprise, 

Mounts, in this fine illusion, toward the 
skies: 

Still are we present with the Imperial 
Chief, 

Nor cease to gaze upon the bold relief 

Till Rome, in silent marble unconfined, 

Becomes with all her years a vision of 
the mind. 


The real Wordsworth at last. No- 
body else could have written those 
“lines.” We are suddenly iifted out of 
the reflections very suitable to a prize 
poet, and find ourselves in that undis- 
covered country to which only poets 
who have won the prize from God Al- 
mighty know the way. And yet that is 
the worst, the very worst, of all Words- 
worth’s classical poems. He wrote it, 
so to speak, to order, though the order 
may have been his own. But what of 
the poem with the very unpromising 
title September 1819? when Wordsworth 
Was supposed to be past his prime? 
He alludes to the subject himself: 


Fall, rosy garlands, from my head, 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance 
shed 
Around a younger brow. 


But. after all, though he little resem- 
bled Cleopatra in other respects, age 
could not wither, nor custom stale, his 
infinite variety. He had not the eter- 
nal youth of Goethe. Victor Hugo, 
Tennyson, or Browning. But when he 
seemed most weary, the old flash was 
there: 


For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like Demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile. 


One thinks of 


Quem tu Melpomene semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 


which Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury 
used to say was the best piece of pure 
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language that Horace ever wrote. And 
one wonders whether Wordsworth 
knew those fine lines of Hesiod: 


rol yap Saluovds elar, Ads weyadod da Bovdas, 
écOrol, érixGovios, PUraxes pepdtwv dvOpbrwr. 


Probably not. Hesiod was hardly the 
sort of author that Wordsworth would 
have read though he was very famil- 
iar with Moschus. He could not read 
Alecaeus, whom he quotes, because 
there is no Alcaeus to read. At that 
time people were more hopeful about 
getting to the bottom of Herculaneum 
than they are now, or the Italian Gov- 
ernment had more money: 


O ye, who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture could ye seize 

Some Theban fragment, or unroll 

One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 


That were indeed a genuine birth 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust; 
What Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we unfold? 
Can haughty time be just? 


There is not perhaps much poetic 
force in calling Virgil Maro. But the 
final verse lingers in the memory and 
illustrates what I mean by the perma- 
nence of Wordsworth. Like the voice 
of the nightingale, it might have been 
heard by Emperor and clown, as it is 
heard to-day. Horace might have said 
it, of “Maro” or Simonides himself. 
What deceived the writers about 
Wordsworth was his choice of his sub- 
jects, and his method of treating them, 
which were often those of a simple 
Cumbrian dalesman. He wrote about 
primroses and daffodils. He wrote 
upon a poor leech-gatherer. He dis- 
dained no one and nothing for humility. 
Even Coleridge thought him low, at 
least in his themes. In his immovable 
self-complacency he disregarded crit- 
whether friends or foes. And 
haughty time is just. Wordsworth has 

LIVING 


ics, 
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conquered. Coleridge survives by his 
inherent splendor and magnificence. 
Wordsworth, too, can be magnificent 
and splendid. But that is not the 
source of his immortality. Sometimes, 
as in the story of the Ancient Mariner, 
Coleridge speaks the language. and 
moves the hearts, of common folk. His 
custom is to soar into the empyrean, 
and to discourse strange music which 
fills the air of his enchanted isle. Tin- 
tern Abbey is truly sublime. Among 
philosophic poems it has no superior in 
the English language. It tells in sim- 
ple language how the poet visited that 
familiar place for the second time af- 
ter an interval of five years. He ruth- 
lessly explains it all. Tintern Abbey 
would have been much too simple a 
name, The actual title is “Lines Com- 


_ posed a Few Miles above Tintern Ab- 


bey on revisiting the banks of the Wye 
during a Tour.” Mven in 1798 that was 
not a very remarkable feat. But then 
there are the “Lines,” always lines. 
One reads on from the beginning, with 
the reference to the startling fact that 
a few miles above Tintern there is no 
tide, and to the not unfamiliar Her- 
mit’s Cell, until gradually we are 
drawn into those marvellous verses 
about “the burden of the mystery,” 
“the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world,” about 
“that best portion of a good man’s 
life, his little nameless unremembered 
acts of kindness and of and 
finally come to the passages which 
have never been, and in all probability 
never will be, surpassed: 


love,” 


For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing of- 
tentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh, nor grating, though of am- 
ple power 

To chasten and subdue. 
felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy 


And I have 
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Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


That is a permanent possession of 
the human mind. It has nothing to 
do with time or place. It is as old at 
once, and new, as Nature’s self, as old 
as Plato, as old as time, as new as the 
first stirring of philosophy in a young 
man’s mind. Wordsworth belonged to 
the philosophic school. He was, if 
anything, a Christian pantheist, though 
indeed every theist must be a panthe- 
ist too. But he saw what was behind 
the veil. The simplest objects in na- 
ture had for him the profoundest 
meaning. That is why he abides. A 
primrose on the river's brim, a yellow 
primrose was to him, but it was some- 
thing more. The daffodils flashed upon 
the inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude, and yet they were simple daf- 
fodils all the time. Wordsworth is 
plain enough for the simplest, and deep 
enough for the subtlest. He cannot be 
superseded. He had really communed 
with the Spirit of Nature, until they 
thoroughly understood each other, un- 
til there was very little left for her to 
teach or for him to learn. How can 
such a poet not be permanent? 

There is no pathos like Wordsworth's, 
because he never exaggerates. The 
figure of the leech-gatherer moves one 
as one is moved by Lear, even though 
Wordsworth draws a moral, and 
Shakespeare does not. Of course the 


play is much greater than the poem. 
But I cannot help thinking that the 
is quite as wonderful as the 
There is such a marvellous con- 
surround- 


poem 
play. 
trast between the homely 


of Wordsworth. 














ings and the stately stanzas. Mr. 
Swinburne thinks that it contains the 
finest verse in the English language: 


The sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride. 


And certainly no poem has a nobler 
ending than the familiar quatrain: 


I could have laughed myself to scorn 
to find 

In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 

“God,” said I, “be my help and stay 
secure; 

I'll think of the leech-gatherer on the 
lonely moor!” 


There is no attempt at eloquence 
here. Wordsworth probably felt that 
it would be out of place. He left the 
example of the old man to speak for 
itself. But he enriched it with some 
of the noblest imagery that ever came 
from a poet’s pen. . 

Not to care for Wordsworth is not 
to care for poetry. Byron has been 
described as the favorite poet of un- 
poetical people. Spenser is by com- 
mon consent the poet’s poet, unless 
Keats be considered to have taken his 
place. One cannot trace Wordsworth 
in any poet as one can trace Keats in 
Tennyson, not even in Matthew Ar- 
nold, his appreciative critic and ad- 
mirer. What Matthew Arnold says of 
Resolution and Independence is as fine a 
thing as has ever been said about 
Wordsworth. The expression, he says, 
may often be called bald; “but it is 
bald as the bare mountain tops are 
bald with a baldness which is full of 
grandeur.” Well, mountain tops, if 
anything, are permanent. They stand 
fast for ever. Wordsworth cannot 
cease to be the fashion because he 
never was the fashion. He was never, 
for instance, popular as Tennyson was 
popular. Tennyson’s popularity was 


equally great with the uninstructed 
many and with the instructed few. 
lovers of the classics 


He delighted 
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with Tithonus and Lucretius and Virgil 
and Catullus. He charmed votaries of 
penny readings with the May Queen. 
The Affliction of Margaret appeals to 
neither class. But it goes straight to 
the heart of all who are afflicted them- 
selves. The following stanza is unlike 
anything else that I know in litera- 
ture: 


My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they 
pass; 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


What is analysis, what is criticism, 
in the presence of such divine simplicity 
as this? Wordsworth did not under- 
value his own poetic powers. He was 
quite unaffected by the Edinburgh Re- 
view. There is a well-known story that 
when he went into the library of a 
country house he at once took down a 
volume of his own works from the 
shelves. But I doubt all the same 
whether he quite understood the na- 
ture or the sources of his own extra- 
ordinary power. He attributed it to 
Nature, meaning external Nature; 
while Coleridge, on the other hand, 
thought that in our life alone did 
Nature live. To say a word in dispar- 
agement of Coleridge is literary trea- 
son, for which it is small consolation 
to be damned with Peacock. But this 
sentiment shows to my mind that he 
was not so great a poet as Words- 
worth, though he may have been a 
greater philosopher. It is because 
Wordsworth has interpreted Nature, 
not put his own individuality therein, 
that he remains indestructible and un- 
impaired by time. In his old age, when 
he received an honorary degree at Ox- 
ford, he met with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, partly because he was under- 
stood to be, as Disraeli would have 


said, on the side of the angels; and the 
High Churchmen, forgetting or ignor- 
ing his early sympathy with revolu- 
tions, had made him their idol. He 
has so long ceased to be the god of a 
clique, the High Churechmen have so 
much outgrown their partiality for hin, 
that all that brief theory is a spent and 
unremembered force. The admirers of 
Wordsworth now are the men of taste 
and perception, cultivated students, lov- 
ers of the country, scientific critics 
and amateurs of verse. Wordsworth, 
as Matthew Arnold says, is “one of 
the very chief glories of English 
poetry,” and his position has in no way 
changed, unless indeed it has changed 
for the better since he died. Even 
Arnold admits that he cannot read 
Vaudracour and Julia. It is not one of 
the master’s best. I remember telling 
Mr. Ruskin at Oxford that I did not 
care for Ruth. Ruskin was the most 
courteous of men, but he politely inti- 
mated that I might as well not read 
Wordsworth at all. I thought at the 
time that Ruskin was bigoted. I see 
now that.he was right. Those enjoy 
Wordsworth the most, and appreciate 
him the best, who see that his verse is 
hever really prosaic any more than 
his prose is ever really poetical I 
know all the jokes about Wilkinson’s 
spade, and they are very funny, no 
doubt. But it is not necessarily prose 
to exll a spade a spade, nor poetry to 
call it an agricultural implement. Plain 
speaking, like plain living, goes with 
high thinking. How many of us know 
the context of that familiar phrase? 


We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are un- 
blest; 

The wealthiest man among us is the 
best; 

No grandeur now in nature or in 
book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry, and these we adore. 

Plain living and high thinking are no 
more. 
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Quotations, however, do not explain 
the permanence of Wordsworth. He 
is permanent, not because he is quota- 
ble, but because he represents the deep- 
est moods of the deepest minds. Long- 
fellow is quotable, Byron is quotable, 
almost as quotable as Milton. But with 
Wordsworth it is not so much the lan- 
guage as the thought. The curse of 
Ernulphus was so comprehensive that 
Mr. Shandy used to defy any man to 
swear out of it. Since Wordsworth 
wrote, to think poetically out of him 
has been almost as difficult. To use 
modern and familiar language, what 
he did not know about poetry is not 
worth knowing. And poetry is not pro- 
gressive, like science. Wordsworth 
was no pedant, steeping himself in the 
classics and believing that Horace had 
said the last word, unless indeed he re- 
quired to be rounded off by Boileau. 
He was not really indebted to any one, 
unless it were to Burns and Coleridge, 
perhaps the most original poets of the 
nineteenth century. His _ simplicity 
had something in common with Burns. 
His sublimity had something in com- 
mon with Coleridge, and they published 
a volume together. His poetic insight 
was his own. He knew, or he seemed 
to know, the secrets of nature. He 
knew what they thought, as well as 
what they were. They taught him 
the hardest lessons of life: resignation, 
indifference to all 
But these are not the 
Here it is: 


independence, 
worldly things. 
essence of poetry. 


A slumber did my spirit seal, 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees: 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees. 


Before those lines our mortal nature 
doth tremble like a guilty thing sur- 
prised. They are so simple, and yet 
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we could no more have written them 
than we could fly. There are lines 
of Dryden and Pope, nay, there are 
lines of Byron, which seem just too 
clever for ordinary folk. Wordsworth 
is not clever. He only puts ideas into 
poetic form, that and nothing else. He 
has been called a philosophic poet. But 
he was a poet first and a philosopher 
afterwards, if at all. Mill speaks of 
the great Ode on Immortality as “falsely 
called Platonic,” because, I suppose, it 
is obscurely connected with the doc- 
trine of avdurynors. It is not Platonic, 
it is simply Wordsworthian. ,The 
sheer power of the man’s original ge- 
nius, which had full play throughout 
his long life, gives him his permanent 
value, and is the source of his perma- 
nent influence with mankind, or at 
least with that part of it which reads 
the English language. This is an- 
other of Wordsworth’s claims to great- 
ness. He is a well of English unde- 
filed. An Englishman who cares for 
poetry feels Wordsworth, as a French- 
man is said to feel Racine, in the mar- 
row of his bones. Foreigners see in 
Racine stately, splendid and melodious 
The absolute perfection of the 
French they cannot see. Byron has 
always appealed to foreigners. They 
appreciate his force, his rhetoric, his 
satire, his cynicism, his knowledge of 
the world. Wordsworth has none of 
these things. He has not even humor, 
except that he does not really say ridic- 
ulous things. The critics of the Lake 
poets, especially Jeffrey and Lockhart 
—rivals in everything else, but agree- 
ing in their incapacity to estimate 
Wordsworth and Coleridge—vied with 
one another in their efforts at turning 
them into ridicule.  ‘Posterity, at least 
that part of posterity which cares for 
such things, has decided that they 
made nothing of it. Ridicule may, or 
may not, be a test of truth. It is cer- 
tainly a test of poetry. Many poets 
famous in that day have succumbed to 


verse. 
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it. Wordsworth, as Browning says of 
Beddoes; breasts the tide. The tide 
ran strong, for Byron lent his prodig- 
ious force to it. But it was not strong 
enough to overwhelm the stout Cum- 
brian statesman, who said his prayers, 
and went on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He did not see the fun. - It did 
not amuse him and’ he was not afraid 
of it. How completely the result justi- 
fied him would hardly be worth stating 
if it were not for two facts. The first 
is that his assailants were supremely 
clever. The second is that his tri- 
umpbh was greater than if he had never 
been attacked. There are few, if any, 
other instances in literary history 
where a poet has owed so much to his 
detractors. They called attention to 
his peculiar merits. For Wordsworth 
is often at his best when he is most 
homely, and when he therefore lends 
himself to the easiest ridicule. When 
to the Edinburgh Reviewers he was a 
stumbling-block, when to Macaulay he 
was foolishness, then he was a great 
poet to the few who can discern, and 
an edifying writer to the many who 
sustain, if they do not make, reputa- 
tions. It is not the Odes to Duty and 
On Immortality, it is not the limes on 
Tintern Abbey, or the two stanzas on 
the death of Lucy, by which the public 
in general know Wordsworth. Partly, 
no doubt, it is the Sonnets which are 
common ground, being equally admired 
by the most fastidious and the least dis- 
criminate lovers of poetry. But it is 
also, and in a special degree, Michael 
and We are Seven, and Alice Fell, and 
Lucy Gray. These are just the sort of 
lines which the smart reviewer of the 
day loved to make the object of his 
cheap jokes: 

Upon the Forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was 

his name, 
An old man, stout of heart and strong 
of limb. 


Yet they are not prose, and it would 
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be a good exercise for the self-consti- 
tuted critic of poetry to explain why 
they are not. There is a simple line 
of a contemporary poet, whom I will 
not name; which is prose pure and 
simple: 


Why have I silent been so long? 


You do not turn prose into poetry by 
simply altering the natural order of 
the words. Wordsworth leaves the 
order quite unchanged. But he gives 
the incommunicable touch which makes 
all the difference in the world. There 
is a famous verse, equally simple, 
which describes Michael's attempt to 
build a sheep-fold after his son's igno- 
minious disappearance: 


’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the Old Man—and ’tis believed by 
all 
That many and many a day he thither 
went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 


There we see how a real poet ex- 
presses the simplest possible idea in 
the simplest possible language, without 
being in the least like Pope, or like 
Horace’s sermo pedestris qui repit humi. 
“Pope no poet?” said an old Scottish 
lady, referring to The Rape of the Lock, 
“I ken every card in Belinda’s hand!” 
The conclusion does not follow from 
the premisses, but there are several 
kinds of poets. Byron’s attempt to 
put Pope above Wordsworth recoiled 
upon himself, and damaged his own 
reputation. Pope had no idea of poetry 
in his head, though, like Byron, who 
was really praising himself when he 
was praising him, he was full of elo- 
quence, and still more full of wit. 
Wordsworth said of Goethe that Geo- 
the’s poetry was not inevitable enough. 
It is hardly true of Goethe perhaps. 
But the opposite is certainly true of 
Wordsworth. His poetry is inevitable. 
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It could not have been otherwise. The 

poem on the daffodils which begins “I 

wandered lonely as a cloud,” is purely 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 





One Night. 


No 
one else could have written it since 
the world began. 


and intensely Wordsworthian. 


Herbert Paul. 





ONE NIGHT. 


“*’Elp me! O’elp me, Ikonas!’ This way the... M.I.!” 


I. 

There was another gust of wind and 
the suspended pots and pans rattled 
while the wires of the entanglement 
creaked dismally against the posts. 
No. 4 sentry—Private Angus M’Murdo 
—standing jn the two inches of water 
collected in his trench, shivered again. 
On this foul night many thousands of 
men and animals were shivering out 
in the open as the wind and rain swept 
over the bleak plateau of the late 
Oranje Vrij Staat—that State which, 
with splendid ireny, possessed a tree 
for its crest. 

The sentry was one of a picquet in 
the outpost line of the little township 
of Donkerstad, O. R. C. The period 
was during the height of the “Chris- 
tian era,” before the blockhouse age 
after the famous guerilla leader had 
made his series of attacks on the 
communications of the British army, 
when the name of De Wet was a 
bugbear to all detached posts on or 
off the “L. of C.” In reality almost 
ubiquitous, in fancy he was all per- 
vading. 

The rain having increased with the 
wind, the hissing sound of the drops 
in the grass had grown louder; it 
seemed now to melt away into infinity 
across miles and miles of open veldt. 
For any one on the lookout, this im- 
palpable noise was bewildering; it was 
like a sound fog; but far worse to 
any one who was attempting to lis- 
ten for the approach of mounted men 
was the monotonous tattoo which had 
again commenced somewhere in the 
entanglement. Hanging conveniently 


—Rupyargp KIPuine. 
under a barb, which served as a gar- 
goyle for the collected raindrops on the 
wire, was an empty lobster tin. “Tup- 
tup-tup-tup-tup . . .” 

M’Murdo swore. It was dark as the 
inside of a cow; there was no sky-line; 
the only sense upon which he could de- 
pend was that of hearing. The rain 
and the creaking of the wire were bad 
enough, but this infernal dripping was 

. . By this time, after much intent 
staring and listening, his eyes and ears 
felt strained and were inclined to play 
him false. He was no jumpy young 
soldier, but he was now a fit subject 
for the efforts of a Christian Scientist. 
Had another man said that “De-eWet” 
with ten thousand “Boojers” lay there 
in front of him in the black of the 
night, he would almost have believed 
it. Had his own officer told him so, he 
would really have seen them. Several 
times had his ears betrayed him and 
caused his imagination to weave a 
walk, a canter, a gallop into the song 
of the drops, and it was not till his 
temples throbbed from the holding of 
his breath that the regularity of the 
sound reassured him. That empty tin 
caused at least as much suffering to 
one human being as ever its brilliant- 
hued contents had done. At last 
M’Murdo did hear something breaking 
the regularity of the dripping — there 
Was now a duet. Far away on the 
veldt track to his left front he heard a 
new and similar, but less metallic, 
measure—Tititup-tititup-tititup - 
There was no mistake about this. 

Standing at the “ready,” head just 
above ground-level, peering into the 
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darkness, he sang out in a voice ren- 
dered strange by nervousness— 

“Halt! Who goes ther-r-e?” 

He was a dour man, not given to 
verbosity. Hearing no reply, he leant 
forward against the sodden earth of 
the parapet, and pressed trigger in the 
direction of the sounds. The report 
of the rifle rang out with all the exag- 
geration of noise borrowed from the 
silence of the night: the flash showed 
nothing to the sentry’s eye; but the 
glistening drops chasing each other 
down the sloping wires winked at him 
like the eyes of so many lizards. 

The breech-bolt rasped harshly as it 
was viciously opened and _ closed. 
Again a report rang out: again the 
gritty bolt rattled back and home. 
Cheek against stock, finger on trigger, 
M’Murdo paused. 

“Friend! friend, you damned fool!” 
came back in an angry and nervous 
voice. “Allermachte!”’ 

The canny sentry remained steady at 
the present—elbows and chest against 
the parapet. 

“Stand, fr-r-iend! Hands up! Advance 
one and give the counter-r-sign!”’ 

The steps sounded closer. 

“Halt, mon, or I’ll shoot. I can see 
you!” He saw nothing; but this, pal- 
pable lie is apt on such occasions to 
carry momentary conviction to a guilty 
conscience. 


“Don’t shoot! I am alone. I don’t 
know the countersign. I am from the 
convoy—eh!” 


By this time the remainder of the 
piequet, some eight men, had turned 
out of their nice, wet, and compara- 
tively warm corrugated-iron lairs, and 
arriving in the flooded trench with a 
flop and splash, had groped their way 
to the parapet and joined the sentry. 
There were repetitions of that unpleas- 
antly murderous noise—the opening 
and closing of the bolt of a rifle. Far 
worse than the report is this sound. 
The one is simple and a sign that 
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action is momentarily over: the other 
—a threat and an anticipation—keeps 
the nerves on the stretch. The 
stranger repeated: “Don’t shoot! I’m 
British!” 

The sergeant had now taken com- 
mand, and after whispering a caution 
—“Keep down, men, ready to fire,” he 
shouted, “Who are you?” 

“Mounted orderly from Captain 
Lima’s convoy. I have a message. He 
is attacked.” 

“Oh, he is, is he? I haven't heard of 
any blooming convoys. Are you alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are you?” That was a slip, 
and the sergeant felt it. It would 
weaken the coming fiction. 

“Here,” but the rattle of the entan- 
glement conveyed far more exact in- 
formation than the word. 

“Go along to your right.” 

“This way?” 


“Yes, that’s it. Now,” continued 
the unabashed non-com., with the 


time-honored falsehood, “we can see 
you quite plain. I have fifty men here 
covering you, and if you try a rush, or 
to get away, or any of your pals come 
up, you know what to expect.” 

“I tell you I am alone.” 

“I dare say. Round 
Hands up, mind.” 

After a few more directions the gate 
in the entanglement was opened 
and in stumbled a man leading a horse. 

By this time the subaltern in charge 
of the support had come upon the 
scene with reinforcements, and the 
prisoner was led to the tents of the 
supporting post. A very few words 
with the subaltern and his hash was 
nearly settled,—he gave his name as 
Trooper Theron, and in his excite- 
ment let drop some words in the 7wal. 
When the officer's lantern was pro- 
duced his fate was quite settled, for 
notwithstanding that he wore the uni- 
form and al] the badges of the Oudt- 
shoorn Mounted Fighting Scouts, the 


this way. 
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long upper lip and soft fringe of fluff 
on chin were damning. 

While the visitor was being searched 
and deprived of arms, his rapidly 
achieved unpopularity with the men 
became clear. There were whispers of 
“Boojer,” “Spy,” .“Yes, we’ve heard 
that before.” 

The officer was polite, non-commit- 
tal, but obdurate, and after he had 
with difficulty scrawled a brief report 
on a sheet of paper ruled in squares at 
so many inches to the mile, the pro- 
testing trooper was blindfolded and led 
away to the office of the Commandant 
of the Township of Donkerstad, Orange 
River Colony—in other words, the 
Wachtzaal of the little, dirty, one-horse 
Tailway station. Upon this compara- 
tively safe but unpleasant journey we 
will for the present leave him. 

Not far from where Trooper Theron 
had been led through the outpost line, 
a heaving mass of blanket, with much 
sulphurous language issuing therefrom, 
was the outward and audible sign of 
the presence of Lieutenant the Honor- 
able Aubrey Fitten, in command of a 
detached company of the 103rd Bat- 
talion of Mounted Infantry. 

This young and usually zealous offi- 
cer was not in the best of humors. He 
had been out with his small commando 
of one company the whole day long 
looking for an enemy who never ap- 
peared, he felt cold and wretched, and 
had lost his smasher hat. Through the 
great kindness of the officers of the half- 
battalion lying close by, of whose tar- 
paulin mess he was an honorary mem- 
ber, he had shared their execrable 
meal; but the only comforting feature 
of an altogether wet dinner had been 
the warmth of the coffee. Upon cross- 
ing the little sluit,) now running half 
full, between the mess and his own 
bivouac, he had slipped and almost 
fallen into the water, and after he had 
got up, all that remained of his “lan- 

' Stream. 
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tern—camp, folding, iron, galvanized,” 
to give it the correct title—was a 
nougat of glass, tin, candle-grease, and 
mud. Having stumbled round his 
horse-lines and sentries, he had found 
his own little home, consisting of two 
blankets: supported on sticks, and had 
crawled in. Whilst struggling with 
his valise he had unfortunately kicked 
over one prop of the woollen roof, 
which had flopped damply on to his 
head. 

The result was that, as Trooper 
Theron was stumbling forward, led by 
the hand of one soldier and hastened 
by the proximity of the naked bayonet 
of another—for the thoughtful private 
had kindly informed the blindfolded 
man of its position,—Fitten was peev- 
ishly engaged in a_ hand-to-mouth 
struggle with a very wet blanket. He 
had at last found the necessary bit of 
stick, succeeded in propping his roof 
off his person, and was just dozing off 
when, through blanket and through 
coat collar, he heard that call which at 
once arrests the attention of any com- 
manding officer or man in charge on 
active service—a sentry’s challenge. It 
betokens an arrival. An arrival, if not 
hostile, usually means a message. 
Twenty to one a message at night 
means urgent orders. One hundred to 
one urgent orders mean that the re- 
cipient must at once get up and go 
somewhere and do something, and 
bang goes a “night in bed.” 

“*Alt! ’Oo goes there?” 

“Friend. Commandant’s orderly.” 

“Pass Commandant’s orderly: ‘orl’s 
well. Wot’s up, cockie?” 

“Is this the M. L?” 

“Yes. ’Oo do you want?” 

“Commanding orficer.” 

Fitten groaned, though he knew 
well that only he could be wanted by 
an orderly. He felt what was coming, 
so did the sentry, who had never been 
told that inquisitiveness was imperti- 
nent. 
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“Same old game? Op saddle and 
trek?” 

“Yes, that’s the size of it.” 

“You'll find the orficer commandin’s 
blanket over there to the right on its 
lonesome. He's in ’is fleabag all right. 
I ‘eard ’im get in myself. "Is ’at should 
be on a stick alongside, so you can’t 
miss him.” 

Witten groaned again. A message 
from the Commandant at such an hour 
meant no invitation to a hot supper, 
and his feet were only just beginning 
to feel themselves. Turning on his el- 
bow, he tried to get his head out to 
direct the orderly, whose heavy steps 
he now heard squelching in the wet 
grass. He again knocked over a pillar 
of his roof. 

Guided now by the voice and the 
nature of the language used, the or- 
derly, who was a very old soldier, 
gravely saluted the heaving mass at 
his feet: “The Commandant’s compli- 
ments an’ he wishes to see you at once 
an’ will you please give orders for the 
M. L. to saddle up an’ follow you round 
to the office, sir?” 

A muffled voice replied: “Tell the 
Commandant with my compliments 
that I'll be with him in a few minutes. 
Send the orderly sergeant to me as you 
go back.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The night was*yet young, and though 
silence had for some time reigned over 
the little bivouac, but few men were 
sound asleep. There was now a sub- 
dued buzz amongst the blankets. 

It was the work of but two long 
minutes for Fitten to find and lace up 
his wet boots, while he jerked out in- 
structions to the sergeant. At last, 
slapping his haversack to feel if it con- 
tained all that it should, and seizing 
his carbine, he walked off in the di- 
rection of the red light, which was at 
once the “home signal” of the little 
railway station and the “office” signal 
of the Commandant. Now that he 


was up, he felt more sanguine of * 
chance of real business. 

Standing hitched to the railings of 
the station enclosure he saw a tired 
horse, and on the platform, glistening 
in the feeble light of a few oil-lamps, 
three men were standing. In angles 
and corners under the small roof were 
numerous huddled figures in blankets 
and greatcoats. Against the sheen of 
the wet stone slabs the three figures 
stood out clear. Quick of eye, Fitten 
at once recognized in one the tall Com- 
mandant: another he quickly spotted 
by the shape of, or rather want of 
shape of, his legs, for an infantry 
soldier—no one but Thomas Atkins 
can wear putties wound so that ankles 
appear thicker than calves, and ele- 
phantiasis suggests itself to every ob- 
servant medical. The third puzzled 
him. The man was clad in a British 
warm coat and wore gaiters. His 
legs were slender, much as an officer's, 
and yet the attitude was not that of 
an officer. There was something raf- 
fish about it, a touch of the swash- 
buckler, albeit a tempered touch. 
However, Fitten was not to remain 
long in doubt. He joined the group 
and saluted. 

“Good evening, Fitten. 
men coming along?” 

“Yes, sir; they’ll be here inside ten 
minutes.” 

“Ready for—?” He smiled. To 
complete the sentence was as unneces- 
sary as the query, for the subaltern 
and his M. I. were now veterans and 
required no nursing. They would not 
turn up at a night summons without 
arms, ammunition, or food. 

“Yes, at once, sir.” 

“Good. What I want you for is this. 
This man here,” he indicated the 
swashbuckler, “has escaped from a 
convoy which has been held up—possi- 
bly captured by now. Eleven miles 
away, you said, I think?” 

“Oh, ja—, yes sir.” 


Are your 
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The Honorable Aubrey eyed the 
speaker. For the same reasons as the 
other subaltern away out on the out- 
post line, he instinctively distrusted 
him. 

“He is unshaken in his story and 
quite positive, though I can’t get much 
information or detail out of him. He 
is certain that the enemy is in force—” 

“Yes, very many burghers, Com- 
mandant,” interrupted this bearer of 
good news. 

“Just come in here a minute,” con- 
tinued the Commandant to Fitten, 
leading the way into his office,—also 
the Telegraph Office and Intelligence 
Bureau,—where a _ pallid officer in a 
great-coat was struggling with numer- 
ous telegrams at an ink-stained table. 
The Commandant turned to him— 

“What do you think of it, Thick- 
hesse? Have you any news of a loose 
commando prowling round?” 

“None, sir,” was the reply as the 
speaker wearily licked his thumb and 
flipped through the bundle of forms. 

“What are the De Wet ‘finals’?” 

“I have him located to-day at Win- 
burg, Ladybrand, Boshof, Venters- 
burg—” 

“Oh, then this is very likely he at 
last.” Turning to Fitten, he contin- 
ued: “Well, there it is. I believe this 
man. He is hustled; but these Afrikan- 
der fellows are pretty shrewd, and 
don’t get panicky for nothing. You 
maust take your company out. If the 
convoy are still keeping their end up, 
chip in and try and take the enemy in 
the rear or flank; I will send out a 
company of infantry to reinforce you. 
If the convoy is scuppered, follow 
hard, get into touch and make them 
fight. Hang on to them, and, what- 
ever happens, prevent them from get- 
ting away with the waggons. Shoot 
animals—do anything. If we have lost 
the convoy, they, at any rate, shall not 
keep it. These supplies would be a 
godsend to them. To-morrow I will 
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get some mounted reinforcements to 
you somehow. Do you understand— 
you’re to get out and stick to the wag- 
gons at all costs.” 

“Yes, sir,” with hesitation. 

“What's the matter? Surely you're . 
not—?” 

“Yes, I am, sir.” 

The senior stared. 

“You see, sir, I don’t like the cut of 
that man’s jib. I—I think it is a 
plant. What is his corps?” 

“The Oudtshoorn Fighting Mounted 
—no, Mounted Fighting Scouts.” 

“I don’t believe it, never heard of it. 
It is a put-up job.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“I think this is a burgher in a khaki 
suit sent in with a cock-and-bull yarn 
to get our mounted force out into an 
ambush.” 

“No. I thought of that at once; but 
a convoy should be near here now, 
passing up. I don’t think that that is. 
the case.” 

“If not, it is quite possible that it is 
an effort to get part of the small garri- 
son away on a wild-goose chase and to 
then attack the place.” 

“That I think is much less likely 
than the other. We only have a small 
garrison, but are pretty strong. No, I 
think it is quite genuine. However, 
I'll talk to him again.” 

The speaker left the room and spent 
some time in cross-examination of the 
messenger, who, perfectly understand- 
ing the reason of these questions, 
rather lost his head. 

“May I die, sir, if I do not speak the 
truth!” 

The Colonel-Commanding was more 
impressed by this pious wish than was 
the subaltern, who had followed him. 

“He is all right. He could not have 
answered these questions if he were 
not straight. He will guide you. 
You have no time to waste. You know 
what to do; shove along, and don't be 


too nervous. Good-bye! Good luck!” 
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There was no more to be said. Fitten 
saluted, and went out into the dark- 
ness with the guide in front of 
him. 

The party was waiting dismounted 
outside the station. Their O. C. gave 
them five minutes, nominally to get 
things ready, actually in order to'make 
up his own mind. Though he was by 
now used to night alarms and excur- 
sions, this special job was a poser and 
required some consideration. He was 
not going to start out “bald-headed” 
into the night without thinking over 
all possible contingencies and making 
up his plan of campaign beforehand. 
For him the days of rushing ahead 
first and thinking afterwards were 
over. He had been in the “incident” 
with his late captain, when the latter 
had been killed, and he now preferred 
to see his way. One matter he could 
settle out of hand was to arrange for 
the guide. He sent for the bugler, 


who was mounted, and made the 
Afrikander mount also. 

“See this man, Bugler Bragges? He 
is our guide.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tie his horse to yours with the 


reim.”” 

“Tie ’is ’orse to mine, sir?” 

“Yes. Done that?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, he may be on the crooked, a 
spy—” the commencement of Theron’s 
protest was cut short by a wave of the 
hand,—“*who is going to lead us into a 
trap.” 

With that lack of judiciality which 
is so common and so sad a blot on the 
fairness of war, the bugler eyed the 
guide as if he had already committed 
this crime. Fitten continued, “In case 
he means to, I want you both to grasp 
that he is going to be the first man to 
die. Understand?” . 

“O yes, sir,” replied the worthy bu- 
gler with an air of cheerful butchery, 
reaching out towards a man close be- 
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hind him as he added, “Lend us your 
sticker, Joey!” 

“No,” said Fitten. 
volver. Can you shoot with a 
volver?’ 

“Never ‘ad one in me ‘and before, 
sir.” 

“Doesn't matter. You won't have 
long-range shooting. Take it in your 
right hand, keep the guide on your 
left. Point it at him—closer, touch 
him nearly. That’s right; now you 
can’t miss. Get my orders clear now, 
for if anything should happen, I can 
give you none. If you hear distant fir- 
ing, don’t shoot. If you hear sudden 
close firing. don’t stop to find out 
whether it is at us or not, shoot the 
guide at once. You have six shots, 
mind.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

As he said this Bragges’s fingers 
were already fidgeting round and in- 
side the trigger-guard of the revolver. 
Not only was he a bugler of merit, but 
he was also a devoted performer on a 
soul-destroying instrument called the 
cornet-d-piston, and as he sat in the 
dim light of the station lamps, the in- 
voluntary play of his two first fingers 
round the trigger of the weapon 
showed persistent practice at trills. An 
onlooker could only pray that it was 
not loaded, for the fingering of the 
musician was harrowing—especially to 
Theron. 

“O but, 
am—” 

“You will, if you are,” was the un- 
sympathetic reply. 

“But, Allermachte! look at his fin- 
gers.” 

“Bragges, take your fingers out of 
the trigger-guard. Don’t put your fin- 
ger in till you want to fire. I don't 
want you to shoot him by accident.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“But, Captain, he may stumble.” 

“That’s your luck.” 

The unhappy Theron groaned. It 


“Take my re 
re- 


captain, may I die if I 
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would at any time have annoyed him 
to see this oafish treatment of fire- 
arms. It was now agony. He had not 
bargained’ for this, and had indeed 
jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire! 

“Bragges,—say over your orders.” 

“Press the muzzle agin ‘is ribs, sir, 
an’ if any one fires close, shoot the 
blight, — beg pardon—the guide, I 
should say, sir.” 

“And don’t let him go without or- 
ders from me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

It was Bragges’s great day. Fair 
bugler, execrable cornet-player, hon- 
est, worthy soldier, he had _ been 
through many exciting times since he 
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eft his home at Hoxton; but this beat 
-all! 


He rose to the occasion. Cocking 
his head on one side, he protruded his 
chin, stuck his face almost into the 
other’s, and said in a whisper of vil- 
lainous ferocity, which smacked of the 
“Brit.”: “Hi, you! Any monkey tricks 
an’ you’re my meat. Straight!’ 

The other did not reply,—he was 
quite hypnotized by the muzzle of the 
revolver to which he was trying to 
slew himself sideways. 

That being comfortably fixed up, 
while the men were tightening girths, 
rebuckling straps, and looking to mag- 
azines, the subaltern paced up and 
down—thinking. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE BOARD SCHOOL— AND AFTER.* ’ 


From a former’ generation, that 
which knew the Education Act of 
1870, Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley comes 


down to us with mirth. He had a nar- 
row escape of the law, but, very hap- 
pily for the readers of these pages, a 
discerning providence reserved him for 
the humors of the School Board. On 
the morning that he was appointed 
“one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools,” 
he received a brief in Chambers. “This 
had never occurred before.” Briefs 
there had been, an unremunerative 
few, at sessions and assizes, “but in 
Paper Buildings hitherto the solicitors 
had respected the privacy of my apart- 
ment.” The brief instructed him to 
examine a bankrupt in Chambers, The 
bankrupt, we surmise, had the best of 
it; and Mr. Kynnersley, convinced of 
his unfitness for the Woolsack, pro- 
ceeded to leave a card on the Lord 
President. His appointment, he assures 


* “H.M.I.: Some Passages in the . of one 
of H.M. Inspectors of hools. By E. M. 
Sneyd-Kyanersley, former! H.M.I. ' North- 
West Division. acmillan 


Co, 8s. 6d. net, ' 


us, was a job. There is a chorus, 
which all who peruse these reminis- 
cences will raise together—“And a 
good job too!” 

Mr. Kynnersley began in Wales, hav- 
ing no Welsh, and but limited powers 
of enjoying the profuse but incongru- 
ent hospitalities of the country. ‘The 
clergy nourished him on old port; the 
dissenting ministers offered their 
choicest butter-milk. The Church ten- 
dered cigars; dissent pressed on him an 
unfamiliar leaf known as “Tobacco of 
The Cause.” His first regular billet 
was in Norfolk, where he found a lov- 
able people, an irritating railway sys- 
tem, a curious collection of third-class 
inns, a climate of Siberia, and some 
peculiar names. 


Also there is a child named Laste. I 
asked the Rector whether I should say 
Last or Lastee? and whether Jt was a 
boy or a girl? Jt was a boy, and the 
Rector we remembered baptizing /t. 
“Name this child,” he said, and the fa- 
ther replied “Last.” 


“How do you 
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spell it?” asked the puzzled priest. The 
father said he didn’t spell it at all, but 
It was the tenth, and he wasn't going 
to have any more. 


It was a Norfolk parlor-maid who 
let fall a bon-mot about the orchids 
she was helping her master to move: 
“An’ a very good name fer un tew; 
awkidest things I ever handled.” A 
similar unconscious pleasantry was 
sometimes found in the lips of the Nor- 
folk elector. Two yokels were gazing 
on a poster which announced the re- 
sult of a by-election:— 





DOR cc 0ckccvasces 3,456 
TOROS. ccccccccccese 2,978 
Majority......... 478 


“I ’xpact thet’s about thet there elac- 


tion.” 
“Ya-as: there was only tew of un got 


in, though.” 

“Ya-as: only they two a’ the top.” 

“And the other added with an inde- 
scribable air of cunning: 

“Ole Majority dint get many, did 
’a?”’ 


In the course of years Mr. Kynnersley 
inspected the schools of nearly a dozen 
counties. 


There were places which I never 
saw except in winter: there were others 
which I connected with climbing roses 
in the village, and great bunches of 
wild flowers in white jugs inside the 
school. If I lunched with A., I had 
ducks and green peas; B. came in rhu- 
barb-tart time; C. fed me on game; D. 
gave me the first mince pies of Ad- 
vent. 


School Boards perplexed, worried, and 
amused him; but Mr. Inspector is, or 
was, a more or less irresponsible per- 
son, and the shoe seldom pinched him; 
the geography or arithmetic of an en- 
tire Board may collapse beyond recov- 
ery, but H. M. L. sleeps well. “Don't 
shoot them: they are doing their best,” 
might, says Mr. Kynnersley have been 


inscribed on the council chambers of 
many Boards. 

It is time to come to the children. 
Mr. Inspector was not long in learning 
that the one thing the human boy 
may be expected to say is the unex- 
pected. His games and nearly all his 
pleasures are rooted in Conservatism, 
but when it comes to conversation or 
examination he has gins that bring 
sorrow to the wariest. “How much is 
eleven twelves?” asks Mr. Kynnersley, 
and answer is there none. He puts it 
more searchingly: “Who knows how 
much is eleven twelves?” To a ques- 
tion couched in that form the response, 
if unforeseen, was inevitable: “Gawd!” 

There is the usual chapter of “Er- 
rata”; a delightful one, fruitful of 
amazing remarks on the boy's part. 
The boy in class is always shedding 
new light on things. History, in par- 
ticular, is a mine to him out of which 
he fetches treasures bigger and more 
blazing than the Pitt diamond. The 
Jacobites— 


called themselves Jacobites from a pas- 
sage in Scripture about Jacob which 
passage they considered applicable to 
their own case. Their object was to do 
away with the tolls at turnpike gates, 
and they went to the root of the mat- 
ter and destroyed the gates them- 
selves. 


The Young Pretender— 


was Prince Charles Edward who 
claimed to have been one of the little 
Princes murdered in the Tower. He 
was found to be a deceiver, at:d was 
put into the King’s Kitchen to work. 


Another scholar recognized him as 


the son of the Old Pretender William 
Pitt, who was a claimant to the throne 
in George 3's time. He was one of the 
greatest statesmen that ever lived. He 
was created Earl of Orford. 


Magna Charta— 


was a very good woman to the poor. 
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Her photograph is on the stained glass 
windows of the Church of Scotland. 


' 
Wellington, Nelson, Bonaparte, Marl- 
borough, Clive, and others are occa- 
sionally blended into one giorious char- 
acter who began life in the king's 
kitchen, was ordered thence “to the 
regulars,” rose to be the only general 
“able to lead the whole of the British 
army into Hyde Park, and lead them 
out of it again,” was equally terrible on 
land and sea, gained the famous vic- 
tory at. Waterloo, had a hand at Blen- 
heim, “dispelled some rioters” in the 
Indian Mutiny, was an inmate of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, commanded 
the English fleet during the Peninsular 
war, led the charge of the Light Brig- 
ade at Balaclava, bore his part in the 
Spanish Armada, was “charged with 
bribery after serving in Parliament a 
few years,” and was finally “carried 
by his men in their arms to the cabin 
below,” where (as well he might!) he 
thanked God that he had done his 
duty. 

Eager always is the boy to light his 
privy lamp in places he considers dark. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, for exam- 
ple— 


the English gained a good many bat- 
tles. They gained the entry through 
the Mediterranean Sea, and also opened 
trade to the Americans. These bat- 
tles was mostly all won by Bute, 
viz., the battles of Vicissico, Maschue- 
ritz, Passaro, and Vico Vosa. The 
former being assisted by Marlborough, 
who was one of the chief persuaders of 
Queen Anne, 1702. Bute, though he 
tried his utmost to make things suc- 
cessful, he was hung by the vengeance 
of the people. The previous wars led 
to the Indian Mutiny, where a great 
many of our soldiers were ill-treated 
and became romantic with thirst. 


No doubt there is sometimes a cer- 
tain rash confidence on the examiner’s 
part. He is an optimist who is deter- 
mined to believe that he is examining 
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a future Stubbs or Freeman. Some- 
what often, however, it is impossible 
to acquit him of folly in the questions 
he belabors the boy with, How many 
of us could say offhand what was the 
“Root and Branch Bill” of 1641? 
Which of us would be a penny the bet- 
ter for knowing all about it? Would 
one in ten among us have given a more 
reasonable answer than that of the 
boy who said, “A Bill dealing with the 
root of the matter, and some branches 
relating to it.” The mind can charge 
itself only with a certain quantity of 
knowledge, and some useful items 
must be displaced in order to make 
room for information of an almost 
vicious uselessness respecting the Root 
and Branch Bill of 1641. Indeed, be- 
hind the feast of mirth which Mr. 
Kynnersley’s delightful reminiscences 
provide us with, there will lurk, for 
some readers, an awkward question or 
so. Are the blunders of the boy all 
there is to show for the millions spent 
on national education in eight-and- 
thirty years? Every year almost we 
get a new crop of stories from the 
schools, and, from 1870 to the present 
day, they are all of the same kind. 
The boy has been making the same 
mess of history, geography, arithmetic, 
and literature just as long as we have 
been hearing about him—and a book 
on. the lines of Mr. MKynnersley’s 
(though seldom half so witty) makes 
its appearance every other year. Nay, 
not all the blunders are the blunders 
of the boy. Not a few of them are the 
follies of pupil-teachers, aged 18-20, or 
assistant teachers, aged 20-30. It is a 
teacher who tells us that “Warren 
Hastings was known as the Old Pre- 
tender,” and another teacher that he 
was “the son of Edward VI.” Really, 
it would seem to matter little whether 
the teachers taught the children or the 
children the teachers. Obviously both 
are being crammed (by what methods, 
out of what text-books, we know not) 
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with a heterogeneous mass of facts and 
figures which they are totally unable 
to assimilate, and three-fourths of 
which would never, at any time, in 
any situation, be of the most infinites!- 
mal service to them. It would be of 
far more real help to the boy to im- 
press on him that he ought to keep to 
the right in walking than to inform 
him (what it is probable he privately 
disbelieves) that in 1641 a Bill was 
passed to abolish Archbishops. 

Year by year, for thirty-seven years 
past, boy and teacher alike have 
striven to persuade us—in spite of 
heaven knows how many Codes!—that 
the Jacobites descended from Jacob; 
that Wellington, Nelson, or Napoleon 
was one of Queen Elizabeth's naval 
commanders; that Sir Thomas Moore 
was killed at the battle of Corunna; 
that Blake was one of the seven Bish- 
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ops; that the Coalition Ministry of 1783 
had something to do with the cheapen- 
ing of coal; that Christmas originated 
with the Pilgrim Fathers on their cel- 
ebrated adventure in the Holy Land; 
that Free Trade came in with the 
cargo of tea which Washington smug- 
gled into the Bristol Channel; that 
Jack Cade quelled a rebellion with the 
historic words: “I am Henry of Win- 
chester, kill not your king”; that John 
Knox is identified with the steam 
roller and the printing press; and that 
Christianity was introduced into Brit- 
ain by Julius Ceesar, fifty-five years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

In the matter of national education, 
a not inexpensive item for all of us, 
have we tried as sincerely as Bute on 
the plains of Vicissico and Vico Vosa 
to “make things successful”? 





SOME UPS AND DOWNS OF BIRD-LIFE. 


Sitting out in the garden on one of 
those days of astonishing heat that fol- 
lowed by only a week the astonishing 
blizzard of 25 April, I was joined by 
the Rector of my parish; and our con- 
versation soon turned upon birds, as it 
invariably does. He rides and I walk, 
and as we both have eyes and ears 
there is always plenty to talk about. 
Not for the first time the question was 
raised why certain common species are 
far less plentiful now than they used 
to be fifteen or twenty years ago. We 
were entirely in agreement as to the 
facts, and for our own district they 
may be taken as beyond question. At 
Oxford, where I am also continually 
about in old haunts, I am equally sure 
of them, and when I go elsewhere I see 
nothing to contradict them. To ex- 
plain them is quite another matter; but 
I have always found that problems of 
bird-life are none the less fascinating 


because you cannot solve them. We 
have migration always with us, and 
still unsolved; no one has yet satisfac- 
torily explained the mystery of the 
cuckoo’s habit; and one may be par- 
doned for the unreasonable feeling that 
it would be almost sacrilege to pene- 
trate these secret corners of the field 
of natural history. 

We talked of that beautiful and most 
conspicuous bird, the Common Red- 
start. Twenty years ago a pair of 
redstarts built every year in my gar- 
den, another pair (or more) in the rec- 
tory garden, and I find that in 1886 I 
wrote that “in August and September 
the young birds are everywhere seen 
showing their conspicuous fire-tails as 
they flit in and out of the hedges.” So 
it used to be at Oxford; in the Broad 
Walk, and all along the Cherwell, 
wherever there were pollard willows 
with convenient holes for nesting, the 
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flicker of the red tail was to be seen, 
and the unmistakable tone of the voice 
was to be heard—a tone so entirely dif- 
ferent from that of any other bird’s 
voice (except that of its near relation 
the Black Redstart) that the most half- 
hearted utterance betrays the singer in- 
stantly. The elms and the pollard wil- 
lows are still there, but where are the 
red tails, and where the oboe-like tones? 
I heard one bird the other day, and 
might perhaps have heard one or two 
more if the capricious Cherwell had 
not flooded our Oxford walks. Here 
in the country I saw a fine male on a 
very cold day some three weeks ago, 
and since then not one more. This 
afternoon (10 May) I have had a pretty 
long ramble without meeting one. 
But this is not the whole story. 
When I first began to observe birds in 
the ’seventies, the redstarts were hardly 
more abundant than they are now. 
With the ‘eighties the population began 
to increase, and as late as 1894 I have 
reason to remember their ubiquity, for 
while searching for a reported Alpine 
Accentor on a rocky hillside in Wales, 
some 1,200 feet above the sea, I found 
them there, as much at home as in 
the Broad Walk. I quite well remem- 
ber thinking that I had had enough 
of them for the time, and would give 
a good many of them for an Accentor 
alpinus. In the late ‘nineties, if my 
recollection is right, they gradually be- 
gan to decrease in number, and now I 
honestly believe that we have not a 
tenth of the redstart population of 
twenty years ago. I have never seen 
this upward and downward curve al- 
luded to in books about birds; but that 
is not surprising, for there are not many 
observers whose memories go back as 
far us mine. I should much like to 
know how a scientific ornithologist 
would explain it. The only suggestion 
we could make as we sat in the garden 
that hot day was that the starlings 
have greatly increased in number, that 
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they are very hard up for nesting-holes, 
and that they are so persistent and un- 
scrupulous that a redstart has a poor 
chance if a pair of starlings decide to 
evict him. But this attempt at a solu- 
tion does not really cover the facts: 
it does not explain the curve. It may 
be a factor in the fall, but it cannot be 
a factor in the rise, of the population; 
and in any case it is most improbable 
that it should be the only factor. I 
believe that we must be content to con- 
fess our ignorance, and to attribute the 
rise and fall to causes which are hid- 
den from us. The wood-pigeon epi- 
demic of last winter reminds us that 
particular species have theirown perils 
to encounter; and what may happen to 
the redstarts during their winter in 
North Africa we do not in the least 
know. 

Then we talked of the nuthatches 
that used to carry off nuts by the score 
from our window-sills, and even fish 
them out of tumblers; where are they? 
We agreed that to the best of our be- 
lief there is not a single pair in the vil- 
lage now. My Oxford experience of 
late years is much the same; no doubt 
you can find a nuthatch there in the 
course of an afternoon, but at one time 
there was no question of finding them 
—the difficulty was to miss them. This 
bird, if not very conspicuous, is so noisy 
that from February to June, if there 
are any about, their loud importunate 
call-notes, and their sweet “bubbling” 
love-notes, put life into many a cheer- 
less morning, and add to it on a sunny 
one. I will not undertake to say that 
the whole tribe of nuthatches has di- 
minished in numbers—I record here my 
own experience only; but supposing 
that were so, the reasons must be 
sought for in this country, for as far 
as we know the nuthatch does not 
migrate. Here and at Oxford the 
starlings may have something to an- 
swer for; Mr. Alpin in his “Birds of 
Oxfordshire” mentions a case of evic- 
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tion by starlings, and I think I can re- 
member another myself. One would 
think that the nuthatch’s powerful bill 
should make him an awkward customer 
in an attempted eviction, but the perti- 
nacity of the starling and his shrewd- 
ness may be too much for a bird of 
such limited experience and stereo- 
typed habits as the nuthatch. It is 
with birds as with human beings; vic- 
tory depends on brains rather than on 
weapons. If the starling is not to 
blame, I cannot tell who is; assuredly 
not the human boy, who for many years 
has been grossly maligned as a depre- 
dator. Boys do far less damage now 
than in former years even to our com- 
monest species, and birds that nest in 
holes almost invariably escape them. 
There is another nest which the 
ploughboy hardly ever finds, that of the 
beautiful little Yellow Wagtail of our 
low-lying meadows, yet this is another 
species which has most obviously failed 
to keep its numbers up during the last 
few years. On my mentioning this 
bird, the Rector at once remarked that 
when he farmed his glebe there were 
always two or three pairs nesting there, 
and indeed for a few summers it was 
impossible to take even a short stroll 
without hearing their delicate blithe 
note all about you any day in May or 
June. I remember well that one or 
two sedge-warblers took to imitating 
this note, which they heard all around 
them, and I have heard the marsh- 
warblers do the same in their osier- 
bed. I walked this morning round the 
glebe and by the osier-bed, and back 
by the fields where the little yellow 
fairies used to dance in the air, but not 
one was to be seen or heard. At Ox- 
ford they used to gather in great num- 
bers on Port Meadow when they first 
arrived, and though I always find a 
few there now in mid-April, I never see 
the grass dotted with their yellow 
breasts as they face the wind. I am 
inclined to think that there is really 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XL. 2084 
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a general diminution in the numbers 
of this species, and I cannot account 
for it. The nest is most difficult to 
find, and neither boys nor starlings can 
be to blame. The Rector ingeniously 
suggested magpies, which have decid- 
edly become more numerous since 
gamekeepers have grown less destruc- 
tive. I constantly see magpies search- 
ing about on the ground, and I have not 
the smallest doubt that if they came 
on a wagtail’s nest they would instantly 
devour every egg or every young nest- 
ling. But I doubt if the magpies are 
at the worst more than a contributory 
cause. Iam inclined to think that, as 
with the redstart, there has been an 
upward as well as a downward curve 
in the population of the Yellow Wag- 
tails within my recollection, and that 
the main cause, whatever it may be, is 
not to be sought for on this continent. 

While these three species, Redstart, 
Nuthatch, Yellow Wagtail, have in my 
experience been of late suffering dimi- 
nution, there are others that have been 
gaining in numbers. Far the most 
abundant of our summer migrants is 
now the willow-warbler, or willow- 
wren, a lively and comparatively hardy 
bird, that is just now to be heard and 
seen all over the kingdom, even to the 
extreme north of Scotland, where it 
seems to be extending its range. It is 
now the characteristic warbler in Brit- 
ain, as Bonelli’s warbler is in the Alps. 
In those rushes of immigration which 
sometimes occur in April on the south 
coast of England, this bird is by far 
the most prominent figure. One other 
species I must mention, a favorite of 
mine, and a favorite I think with all 
who know it well—the Lesser White- 
throat. I am quite sure that thigty 
years ago it was less abundant than 
now, for its voice is so loud and hearty 
that I could not have missed it, yet it 
was not till the ‘eighties that I became 
familiar with the bird. Last Mny I 
heard no less than five singing vocifer- 
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ously in the bushes around the Mu- 

seum at Oxford at the same moment. 
Such then are some of the ups and 

downs of bird-life; they are mysteries 
The Saturday Review. 


into which we cannot as yet penetrate, 
but they are always delightful to dis- 
cuss. 

W. Warde Fowler. 





REVAL AND RUSSIA. 


It cannot be said that the King’s 
visit to Russia creates much enthusi- 
asm in England. Even those who ap- 
prove it feel that it requires defence 
and apology; they consider it to be 
the natural and inevitable consequence 
of the Anglo-Russian agreement, and 
of the King’s desire to be on good 
terms with the Russian Royal Family. 
Those who most dislike the visit are, 
naturally, those who find themselves 
in accord with the revolutionary par- 
ties in Russia. But, by a _ strange 
irony, they are driven, in order to for- 
tify their position and make it logi- 
cally unassailable, on the one hand to 
exaggerate the importance of the visit, 
and on the other hand to repudiate the 
opinion of the Russian Liberals who de- 
sire to see gradual reform rather than 
a sudden, violent and bloody revolu- 
tion. It would be a very great mistake 
if Continental observers of English 
policy were to suppose that English 
foreign policy is in any way under the 
direction of the King; and it would be 
a very great misfortune, both for the 
King and the Government, if any such 
idea were to spread at home. For then 
the King would be held responsible for 
the failures as well as the successes of 
foreign policy, and any disaster that 
occurred might bring about not the fall 
of an Administration, but the destruc- 
tion of the Monarchy. Our foreign 
policy must be guided by the Foreign 
Secretary in conjunction with the 
Prime Minister, in accord with the 
Cabinet, and in general harmony with 
the instincts and will of the House of 
Commons and the nation. The King 


knows this perfectly well, and realizes 
probably far better than most amateur 
politicians the enormous value of the 
personal happiness, popularity and se- 
curity which he obtains in exchange 
for the precarious and irresponsible 
power of foreign potentates. The fact 
that it is not safe for the Czar to en- 
tertain a foreign visitor on Russian 
soil marks the glaring contrast between 
the lot of a Constitutional Sovereign 
and of a nominally all-powerful Mon- 
arch. We are not surprised that Rus- 
sian reformers—and probably most 
thinking Russians are reformers rather 
than revolutionaries—should welcome 
any outward and visible sign of 
friendly intercourse with a country 
where Parliament rules and represen- 
tative institutions make civil discord 
impossible. From an English point of 
view there is a double danger, the one 
rather near, and the other, we hope, 
rather remote. The first and smaller 
danger is that English investors who 
cannot afford to speculate should be 
dazzled by the glamor of a Royal visit 
into supposing that Russia, still unre- 
formed and still financially rotten, of- 
fers a safe home for their hard-earned 
savings. We have pointed out over 
and over again that, while the means 
of financial regeneration are still open 
to the Russian Government, their pres- 
ent policy of aimless extravagance 
and reliance upon foreign loans is 
bringing them nearer and nearer to a 
crisis of the first magnitude. The more 
remote danger is that the friendly 
agreement with Russia in Asia should 
degenerate into a Continental alliance. 
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It has been a wholesome tradition 
with British statesmanship to avoid 
entangling alliances—a policy that has 
been made both wise and possible by 
our Free-trade policy, which has bound 
all the world to us by the strongest of 
all possible ties. An alliance with a 
Government so unpopular with its 
subjects, so insecure and so inefficient 
as that of Russia would be open to a 
far wider range of objections than 
those based upon tradition and general 
policy. But a good understanding 
which promotes real reform in Macedo- 
nia and real retrenchment of military 
waste on the Indian frontier deserves 
the support of every sensible person. 
To illustrate the peculiar objections 
that would arise to anything like a 
league with Russia, let us revert to 
a consideration that has been pre- 
viously enforced in these columns. In 
dealing with the finances of Russia 
some weeks ago, we pointed out that 
in the estimated expenditure of this 
year the cost of the military and naval 
personnel is put at £32,806,000, an in- 
crease of no less than £4,142,000 on the 
estimates for 1907. These figures, we 
added, are indeed of dismal augury, 
though they also show clearly the path 
of regeneration. “A 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the enrolment of conscripts 
would have the double effect of swell- 
ing the ranks of productive taxpayers 
and of diminishing the yawning chasm 
that separates the expenditure of the 
Russian Empire from its income. This 
is the one way, so far as we can see, 
by which the Russian Government 
could at the same time advance its 
own security, and gradually raise the 
masses of the people from their miser- 
able condition.” In the last few days 
these remarks have found startling 
confirmation in an unexpected quarter. 
An extremely well-informed correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph has con- 
tributed to the celumns of our contem- 
porary a close analysis of Russia’s 
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army problem, in its bearings prima- 
rily upon military efficiency, but sec- 
ondarily also on the public finance and 
economic life of the nation. It appears 
that the yearly contingent of recruits 
has now risen to the monstrous and 
appalling figure of 469,500, including 
11,500 for the navy. The increase took 
place during the war, when the num- 
ber of recruits rose at a bound by 
127,000 men. Instead of reverting af- 
ter the war to the old figure, this 
year’s contingent is larger by 149,000 
men! “Thus the army tribute becomes 
more and more burdensome to the na- 
tion, and, the physical requirements of 
the recruits being fewer, less and less 
efficient.” Every year 30,000 recruits, 
who have been examined, passed in, 
and enrolled at enormous expense, 
have to be sent back to their homes 
as unfit for service. 


Outspoken experts confess that Rus- 
sia’s army is far too big for her finan- 
cial resources. She lacks the where- 
withal to knead such a mighty mass 
into the requisite shape. Without 
violating any secret, one may record 
the melancholy fact that for such a 
vast body of troops Russia cannot fur- 
nish qualified officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, who re-enlist after 
their service is finished, rifles, ammu- 
nition, clothes, barracks, rifle ranges. 
In a word, the raw materials cannot 
be turned into disciplined soldiers be- 
cause the nation is unable to pay the 
cost of having them clothed, housed, 
and trained. Diminution, therefore, is 
a necessary condition of efficiency. 


The writer of the above hopes rather 
than believes that counsels of wisdom 
and moderation will prevail, that the 
sums expended will be honestly ap- 
plied, and that “the promptings of jus- 
tice and fair play will at last get the 
better of favoritism and cerruption, 
which—the bane of all public depart- 
ments in Russia—are the utter ruin of 
the army administration.” But, he 
adds, until these hopes are visibly real- 
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ized, scepticism is the safest frame of 
mind for the onlooker. “Russian pol- 
icy always lacks coherence, continuity, 
and success,” largely because too many 
high officials have a low standard of 
public conduct and duty. Here is an 
illustration from the Russian War Of- 
fice:— 


A general—the ex-Governor of Trans- 
caspia—had been indicted for treason- 
felony, and sent for trial. His afflicted 
daughter called on the War Minister 
to crave pardon for her father. The 
War Minister fell in love with the 
young lady, offered her his hand and 
heart, composed passable poems in her 
honor, then divorced his wife, and mar- 
ried the daughter of the accused. The 
trial of the bride’s father never came 
off, was never even heard of. On the 
contrary, instead of being deported to 
Siberia, he received a pension of 5,000 
roubles a year. His affectionate son- 
in-law, the poetical General Rédiger, 
continues to bé Minister of War, and 
hopes to sweep away favoritism and 
other abuses from the Army. Among 
his subordinates the sceptics are pre- 
dominant. 


Now, it may be, of course, that the 
establishment of the Duma, even in its 
present truncated condition, and with 
most of its independent men lodged in 
gaol, portends a gradual awakening 
of the Russian Government to the 
necessity for retrenchment and reform, 
as well as to the manufacture of 
speeches on the beauties of peace. But 
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the critic we have been quoting, no un- 
friendly witness, but speaking with full 
knowledge and abundance of official 
evidence, writes not of improvement, 
but of “army degeneration” keeping 
pace with and proceeding from a 
“progressive general paralysis.” “Dur- 
ing the war it had been thoroughly de- 
moralized. After the peace some sec- 
tions of it turned revolutionary, while 
others had to do the work of the po- 
lice: At present a large contingent of 
officers and men, absolutely loyal to 
the throne, are discontented with their 
lot, which is certainly unenviable. The 
esprit de corps that buoyed up the 
troops in olden times is gone; there is 
no outside encouragement, no internal 
rivalry, no regimental enthusiasm. The 
citizen lacks respect for his country’s 
defenders, ‘nor does he always check 
his positive hostility.” The Daily Tele- 
graph’s correspondent admits that the 
Government and the Duma, in fact, 
every thinking person in Russia, are 
bent upon reforms, But they cannot 
agree where to begin, and we suspect 
that most of the officials will continue 
to fight desperately for their abuses, 
privileges and sinecures. The pitiful 
thing is that at such a moment the 
Government should have decided to in- 
vest all that they can borrow in the 
Amur Railway, perhaps the most 
idiotic railway scheme that was ever 
launched by an improvident and in- 
competent bureaucracy. 





SIR THEODORE MARTIN’ 


S MEMORIES OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 


These reminiscences were printed pri- 
vately in 1902, and, though one can im- 
agine reasons for withholding letters 
and confidences so intimate from the 
public for a short time, it can be said 


* “Queen Victoria as I Knew Her.” By Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. (3s. 6d. net. 


without reserve that there is nothing 
in them, not even when they are most 
private, that does not deepen one’s con- 
ception of Queen Victoria’s strong 
sense, honorable and natural feeling, 
and fine simplicity of character. Sir 
Theodore Martin was chosen, on the 
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advice of Sir Arthur Helps, to write the 
Life of the Prince Consort, and the 
Queen gave him the most loyal co- 
operation from beginning to end. Sir 
Theodore Martin lets the narrative of 
his relations with Queen Victoria tell 
itself; he writes without ornament or 
rhetoric, as though he were passing on 
some details of a great life to a few 
friends. Such a book must be dealt 
with by quotation, and, indeed, it would 
be an impertinence for a reviewer to 
stand between the reader and Queen 
Victoria's own words. The extracts 
we shall give, however, are only sam- 
ples of others quite as interesting which 
ought to be read in the book itself. 

In January, 1868, Mr. Martin hurt 
himself seriously while skating at Os- 
borne. The following passage is a 
good illustration of Queen Victoria’s 
generous care for others:— 


The injury was serious, and the pain 
extreme. On the Queen’s return from 
her afternoon drive she heard of the 
accident, and immediately sent the late 
Duchess of Roxburghe, her Lady-in- 
Waiting, to me. She had been com- 
manded to express Her Majesty’s re- 
gret that she could not come at once 
to see me, as she had so many des- 
patches awaiting her which required 
immediate attention. She also added 
that I was to write to my wife to come 
to Osborne; the Royal yacht would be or- 
dered to Portsmouth to wait her arrival 
and to bring her over. Before nine 
o'clock next morning I was surprised 
by the appearance of Her Majesty in 
my room, where she expressed her 
warm sympathy with my suffering, 
and gave orders for my having the con- 
stant attendance of one of her princi- 
pal servants. 


After the publication of Leaves 
from a Journal Mr. Martin wrote 
to congratulate the Queen on the warm 
public applause and ‘sympathy with 
which the book was received,—a state 
of feeling very different from that with 
which the seclusion of the Queen had 
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been already treated by the Press and 
people. The Queen answered:— 


The Queen was moved to tears on 
reading Mr. Martin's beautiful and too 
kind letter. Indeed it is not possible 
for her to say how touched she is by 
the kindness of every one. People are 
far too kind. What has she done to be 
so loved and liked? She did suffer 
acutely last year, she will not deny, and 
it made her ill; but the sore feeling has 
vanished entirely, and the very thought 
of it has lost its sting. 


' 
Writing later on the same subject the 
Queen said:— 


Two things there are in some of the 
reviews which the Queen wishes Mr. 
Martin could find means to get rectified 
and explained: 1. That the Queen wrote 
The Early Years. Pray have that con- 
tradicted. 2. That it is the Queen's 
sorrow that keeps her secluded to a cer- 
tain extent. Now, it is her overwhelm- 
ing work and her health, which is 
greatly shaken by her sorrow, and the 
totally ‘overwhelming amount of work 
and responsibility—work which she 
feels really wears her out. Alice Helps 
was wonder-struck at the Queen’s 
room; and if Mrs. Martin will look at 
it, she can tell Mr. Martin what sur- 
rounds her. From the hour she gets 
out of bed till she gets into it again 
there is work, work, work—letter- 
boxes, questions, &c., which are dread- 
fully exhausting—and if she had not 
comparative rest and quiet in the even- 
ing, she would most likely not be alive. 
Her brain is constantly overtaxed. 
Could this truth not be openly put be- 
fore people? So much has been told 
them, they should know this very im- 
portant fact for some day she may quite 
break down. 


In 1871 the country was still unable to 
understand or quite to excuse the 
Queen’s seclusion, and the Queen wrote 
again on the subject to Mr. Martin:— 


The Queen cannot help referring to 
the articles in Thursday’s Times, and 
in Friday’s Daily News, whick are very 
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gratifying, as these go to the length 
of expressing remorse at the heartless, 
cruel way in which they had attacked 
the Queen. Mr. Martin wrote rightly, 
that the words were not spoken which 
were needed to make the public under- 
stand that the Queen could not do more 
than human strength could bear. Mr. 
Martin will recollect the Queen's dis- 
tress for some years past, and how 
little she was believed. The unjust at- 
tacks this year, the great worry and 
anxiety and hard work for ten years, 
alone, unaided, with increasing age and 
never very strong health, broke the 
Queen down, and almost drove her to 
despair. The result has been the very, 
very serious illness—the severest, ex- 
cept one (a typhoid fever in 1835), she 
ever had—and more suffering than she 
has ever endured in her life. Now that 
people are frightened and kind, the 
Queen will be kindly treated in future; 
but it is very hard that it was neces- 
sary she should have the severe illness 
and great suffering, which has left her 
very weak, to make people feel for and 
understand her. . . . The sympathy in 
dear Scotland has been great, and their 
press was the first to raise their voice 
in defence of a cruelly misunderstood 
woman. She will never forget this. 


It will be noticed how the Queen’s mind 
dwelt upon this subject of her relations 
with her people. There was an intelli- 
gible case, we think, on both sides. 
The Queen conceived that she was only 
doing her duty to the State; the people 
thought that more time should be given 
to them in any case. Public ceremo- 
nies are even more important on due oc- 
casions than the assiduous examination 
of State papers. Writing of the 
Queen’s love of simplicity in literary 
expression and her detestation of all 
evolution, Sir Theodore Martin relates 
that he was asked to explain the mean- 
ing of a long letter which Mr. Glad- 
stone sent to the Queen, together with 
a draft of the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment Bill. He goes on:— 


This incident, long forgotten, was re- 
called to my mind on reading the state- 
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ment made with an air of assured 
knowledge [Quarterly Review for April, 
1901, article “Queen Victoria’’] that the 
Queen's “prejudice” against Mr. Glad- 
stone began from her “suspecting him 
of trying to overwork her.” I have 
the best reason to know the groundless- 
ness of this imputation. The Queen’s 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone—not her 
“prejudice” against him—was of a 
much earlier date than his first Pre- 
miership. It was deeply seated, and 
for reasons that grew more and more 
serious as the years rolled on. But 
this is a matter with which the future 
chronicler of the Queen’s Life may be 
left to deal. Instead of complaining 
that she was overtasked by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Her Majesty’s complaint more 
probably was, that she was not kept 
fully and timeously informed by him 
of important matters, to which she con- 
ceived her attention should have been 
called. 


Mr. Martin had never taken any pub- 
lic part in politics, and was therefore 
externally impartial, but to that orig- 
inal advantage of position he must 
have added many qualities in his ad- 
vice to the Queen to draw from her 
the declaration that he was compara- 
ble with Stockmar,—the trusted coun- 
sellor of the Queen's early married life. 
Perhaps Sir Theodore overrates the 
statesmanship of Stockmar, and we cer- 
tainly cannot think that Peel, Aber- 
deen, Clarendon, Derby, Palmerston, 
and Lord John Russell all united in es- 
teeming him “the wisest politician of 
the day.” 

The Queen did not spare herself in 
any sense in elucidating Prince Albert's 
character:— 


Thus in her anxiety to throw light 
for me upon the Prince’s character, she 
sent me a copy of a letter (July 13th, 
1848) in which he rebuked her, tenderly 
but firmly, for writing to him when he 
had gone from home on a public occa- 
sion, in what she calls “a very discred- 
itable fit of pettishness, which she was 
humiliated to have to own,” to the 
effect that he could do without her, and 
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did not take her miniature with him. 
In her letter to me she says, that she 
would not have written as she did had 
she not been spoilt by his never really 
leaving her. The Prince’s reply is too 
sacred to quote in full; but what wife's 
heart would not leap with joy to read 
the concluding words? “Dein liebes 
Bild trage Ich in mir; und die Minia- 
turen bleiben stets weit hinter diesen 
zuriick; eine solche auf meinen Tisch 
zu stellen um mich Deiner zu erinnern 
bedarf es nicht.” [“Thy dear image I 
bear within me, and what miniature 
can come up to that? No need to place 
one on my table to remind me of you.’’] 


In 1870 there was an outcry about 
“women’s rights,” whereupon’ the 
Queen wrote to Mr. Martin:— 


The Queen is most anxious to enlist 
every one who can speak or write to 
join in checking this mad, wicked folly 
of “‘Woman’s Rights,” with all its at- 
tendant horrors, on which her poor 
feeble sex is bent, forgetting every 
sense of womanly feeling and pro- 
priety. Lady —— ought to get a good 
whipping. 


When Mr. Gladstone’s Government fell 
in 1874, the Queen wrote:— 


The result of the elections is astound- 
ing. What an important turn the elec- 
tions have taken! It shows that the 

The Spectator. 
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country is not Radical. What a tri- 
umph, too, Mr. Disraeli has obtained, 
and what a good sign this large Con- 
servative majority is of the state of the 
country, which really required (as 
formerly) a strong Conservative party! 


Our last quotation shows the Queen's 
more caustic manner:— 


Many things unite in rendering the 
Queen’s remaining years terribly hard 
and desolate. Her lameness does not 
improve much. She can walk very 
little indeed (ind that is great labor) 
out of doors, and never without two 
sticks indoors, and is carried, which the 
newspaper reporters with singular ig- 
norance consider a proof of her great 
“delicacy of health,” complaining also 
of the public not being admitted every- 
where, as if it would be pleasant for 
any lady to be carried in and out of a 
carriage before crowds of people! 


That is by no means bitter comment, 
yet, with the obvious exception of the 
outburst on women’s rights, it stands 
by itself, we think, in the book. The 
strength of the Queen we have long 
understood and admired; this ook 
adds chiefly to our sense of the sensi- 
tiveness and tenderness which were 
either the counterpart or the comple- 
ment of that strength. 





THE LIMITS OF 


It is not uninteresting to ask what 
determines the length of verse-limes. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes thought it was 
lung-power—that Spenser must have 
habitually breathed more slowly than 
Prior, “Anacreon” more quickly than 
Homer. His own limit he set at ten 
syllables; a line of twelve he found too 
much for one breath, too little for two. 
But lines of ten syllables usually con- 
tain caesural pauses, where it is nat- 
ural to take breath. Did Pope’s lungs 
permit him to utter only four or five 
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syllables at once? Expert reciters, on 
the other hand, can easily repeat two 
or more lines of blank verse on one 
breath. There may be something in 
Holmes’s idea, but it clearly cannot be 
taken as a fixed rule; at the most it 
may suggest a possible reason why too 
long lines are undesirable. 

That the actual limit has to do with 
form seems certain. For amorphous 
lines, in a sort of “tumbling verse,” can 
be prolonged indefinitely. A couplet in 
Zachary Boyd’s version of the Bible is 
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said to run somewhat as follows (I 
quote from memory), and the, second 
line obviously admits of unlimited ex- 
pansion: 


Now was not Pharaoh a very great 
rascal, 

Who would not let the Children of Is- 
rael, with their flocks and their 
herds, their wives and their little 
ones—[etc. etc., ad lib.]—go into 
the wilderness to keep the Lord’s 
Paschal! 


Such a line manifestly has no limits. 
Some “lines” of Walt Whitman’s, again, 
extend, or might extend, over a page. 
Without thought of such extreme cases, 
it will still be conceded that any rude 
popular rhyme can be swelled out al- 
most at pleasure. It is the self-con- 
scious artist alone who feels that he has 
limits. 

Our poets themselves, however, are 
not always consistent. They print as 
one line what we feel to be two, and 
less often as two what we feel to be 
one. Mrs, Browning makes a single 
line of: 


To the belfry, one by one, went the 
ringers from the sun, 


And Poe of: 


Once upon a midnight dreary, as I 
pondered weak and weary. 


Scott gives us as four lines: 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended: 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded. 


Into how many lines should we divide: 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, the furrow followed free? 


It may stand as one, as two, or as 
three. How many are there in this: 


Bertram finished the last pages, while 
along the silence ever 

Still in hot and heavy splashes fell the 
tears on every leaf? 
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Rhyme cannot alone decide the matter, 
as some of the above instances show; 
yet, except to bring out the rhyming 
jingle, there seems no reason why a 
line-ending should be shown at “ever” 
and not at “pages.” 

Rhyme is, of course, a very potent 
means of indicating the end of a line. 
But it is also used otherwise, by way 
of such “internal” echoes as Robert 
Browning affected when he wrote: 


The dull turned bright as I caught your 
white 
On my bosom.... 


and still more grotesquely in: 


Let the mere star-fish in his vault 
Crawl in a wash of weed, indeed, 
Rose-jacynth to the finger-tips. 


A parodist of his, burlesquing this ten- 
dency, perpetrated the line: 


I have gained and attained, and re- 
mained unstained. 


Midway rhymes, at any rate, are con- 
stantly employed by our chief poets, 
with no purpose of line-division, and 
often with delightful effect, as when 
Mr. Swinburne writes: 


England, queen of the waves, whose 
green inviolate girdle enrings thee 
round. 


We must, therefore, look elsewhere 
than to rhyme for what really causes 
a line to end. 

The fact that English poets habitu- 
ally use comparatively short measures 
is certainly significant. Counting by 
beats, which are less accurately termed 
“stresses” (the metrical beat need not 
always come on a stressed syllable), 
we find three, four, and five by far the 
commonest number. The last is, of 
course, the number in our ordinary 
“heroic couplet” and “blank verse.” 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline” has six, cor- 
responding in this to ancient “hexame- 
ter,” the heroic metre of old Greece. 
Mr. Swinburne has lately accustomed 
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us to lines of seven and eight beats 
(the latter is exemplified by the line 
last quoted); while Tennyson, in two 
pieces lately mentioned in these pages, 
ventured on nine beats. Three metri- 
cal experiments, priated here on March 
28th, essayed extension to ten and 
eleven. It must not be supposed that 
there is any difficulty in writing much 
longer lines, so far as grammar and 
sense are concerned. The question is 
merely at what stage such lines cease 
to impress as single entities. Here, 
for example, is one of those lines 
doubled in length, by crude enough 
methods, yet without introducing any 
grammatical pause: 


With an arrowy rush and a thunderous 
roar, from the storm-shattered crest 
of the eminent mountain around and 
adown to the slumbering valley the 
masterful hurricane dreadfully leaps 
in delirious frenzy of virulent wrath. 


That is a “twenty-stress” line, unhelped 
by internal rhyme or assonance; but 
would any one call it a real single 
line? Does it not impress simply as 
a congeries of shorter lines—of five 
four-stress unrhyming lines, perhaps— 
which for a freak have been printed as 
one? Is there any more real unity in 
it than in the following, which every 
one will say are cases of four lines 
printed as one? 


Come not back again to labor, come not 
back again to suffer, where the 
famine and the fever wear the 
body, waste the brain; 

Soon my task will be completed, soon 
your footsteps I shall follow to 
the islands of the blesséd, where 
we two shall meet again. 


The natural limit seems to vary with 
race and speech-habit. Persian and 
Arabian poetry, I understand, habit- 


1In No.2. of these, ‘‘tremble and shriek’’ 
should have been “ tremble and shrink,” and 
the next line had a superfluous comma after 
destruction.” Otherwise the printing was 
admirably correct. 
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ually admit lines much longer than 
ours. The late Professor York Powell, 
in a letter, sent half a dozen lines 
which he said were “like some Arabic 
gasideh,” I quote the first two: 


I stand on the dune with the Old Fort 
on my left hand bronze-brown, 
red-fleck’d, like some monster 
shell of the deep: 

And away to the right, Andreselles, 


scarlet-roof’d, in a magic violet 
haze, on the reef at the edge of 
the steep. 


However these lines may impress Ori- 
ental scholars, to an English ear they 
are not verse; they are an exotic mix- 
ture of prose and verse, not without a 
certain charm, but one wholly strange, 
foreign, unreal to us. The same 
writer, by the bye, produced a mono- 
syllabic sonnet, opening thus: 


He: Guess 
Who— 
Do! 
She: Tess? 
He: Bess. 
She: You 
Too! 
He: Yes? 


And Herrick wrote one of his ‘“‘Hesper- 
ides” in dissyllabic lines: 


Thus I 
Pass by 
And die, 
As one 
Unknown 
And gone. 


But such eccentricities serve only to 
show how unnatural to us is either a 
very short or a very long line. 

The real limit, seemingly, is our 
power of co-ordination. Any line 
which cannot be comfortably grasped 
as a whole, either when heard or when 
presented to the eye, fails to give pleas- 
ure, and is shunned by the poet accord- 
ingly. Itis partly matter of habit and 


2“ ¥rederick York Powell.” By Oliver El- 
ton (1906). Vol. II., pp. 390, 394. 
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training. Six-beat lines were thought 
dangerously long less than a century 
ago; to Eighteenth Century readers an 
eight-beat line would have sounded 
monstrous. What our poets may have 
yet in store for us cannot be foretold, 
but it seems unlikely that our present 
metres can be considerably prolonged 
without other modification. As it is, 
most eight-beat lines tend to break into 
two halves; with ten or twelve the ten- 
dency would be still greater. For 
this reason, probably, Tennyson selected 
nine rather than ten for his experi- 
ment, and it cannot be said that his 
lines show no tendency to separate. 
Those “To Virgil,” indeed, are usually 
The Academy, 


printed as containing two unequal por- 
tions. Skilful use of rhyme and allit- 
eration may help the reader through a 
long line, but there is the danger that 
these may emphasize rather than neu- 
tralize division. The practice of poets 
must decide the issue. Riper students 
of verse may suggest considerations 
overlooked by me; but, in the long run, 
it is practice alone which at once edu- 
cates and decides. Solvitur ambulando. 
If our poets find that still longer lines 
will “go,” they will write them, and 
then we may be able to see how and 
why they “go”; till then, prediction is 
probably, as usual, futile. 
T. 8. O. 





THE CRISIS IN INDIA. 


The Government of India on Monday 
last armed itself with more effective 
safeguards against two grave perils 
to the public peace and the security of 
its rule. The law as it stood did not 
provide adequate means of dealing 
promptly with an Anarchist plot, the 
organizers of which were beginning to 
make and throw explosive bombs; nor 
did it enable the authorities to stop the 
traffic in explosive material of a yet 
more dangerous nature, in the shape of 
incentives to murder, outrage, and re- 
volt, scattered far and wide by the 
newspaper press. An Explosives Bill 
and a Press Bill were laid before the 
Legislative Council and passed at a sin- 
gle sitting, the ordinary rules of pro- 
cedure being suspended and the official 
majority crushing all opposition. The 
step taken by Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment, and of course sanctioned before- 
hand by Lord Morley, was abundantly 
justified. The reasons given by the 
Viceroy and by Sir Harvey Adamson, 
who as Member in charge of the Home 
Department is virtually Minister of 
the Interior, are unanswerable “The 


danger is great and imminent,” Sir 
Harvey Adamson declared, “and it is 
necessary to act quickly and with a 
strong hand.” An _ iniquitous con- 
spiracy has been discovered, employ- 
ing murderous methods hitherto un- 
known in India; and it must be sup- 
pressed with the least possible delay. 
After the outrage at Mozufferpore, and 
the attempts to murder Sir Andrew 
Fraser and a French official at Chand- 
Tranagore, there could be no two opin- 
ions as to the urgent and imperative 
necessity of amending the law relating 
to the possession and sale of explo- 
sives. On this point, it may be as- 
sumed, everyone will be agreed. In 
regard, ‘however, ‘to the Press Act, 
both the Viceroy and Lord Morley have 
no doubt been prepared for hostile 
criticism; and it is desirable that peo- 
ple in England should clearly under- 
stand the grounds upon which their 
action is based. The new Act is in- 
tended to give the Executive the power 
of suppressing newspapers which incite 
their readers to murder, to armed re- 
volt, and to secret diabolical schemes 
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against the lives and property of Eng- 
lishmen and, not infrequently, of In- 
dians who are friends to British rule. 
Assassination and outrage have been 
unblushingly advocated; and, as Lord 
Minto says, the sale of this literary 
poison cannot be tolerated. It has been 
tolerated, in fact, too long. The un- 
paralleled virulence, the abominable 
wickedness of journals like the Yugan- 
tar and Bande Mataram would justify 
even more stringent measures than are 
contemplated in the Press act. 

The real question is whether the ac- 
tion now legalized is rigorous enough. 
The evil against which it is aimed calls 
for the strongest measures. At the In- 
dian Civil Service dinner Lord Morley 
did not attempt to minimize the grav- 
ity of the situation. What was clear, 
he said, “was that heavy clouds had 
arisen on the horizon, and they were 
now sailing over the Indian skies. 
That could not be denied. But having 
paid the utmost attention that one 
could he did not for a moment feel that 
the discovery of a secret society, or a 
secret organization, involved any 
question of an earthquake. He pre- 
ferred to look upon it as a passing 
cloud. He did not say that they would 
not have to take pretty strong meas- 
ures of one sort or another if they 
wanted to remove that bank of clouds. 
They had got a dark and ugly moment, 
but he was convinced that they would 
go through with it without quackery 
and without cant.” It is no longer 
possible to argue that the vaporings of 
the seditious Indian journalist are 
wordy nonsense; the hysterical effu- 
sions of a few disaffected and desper- 
ate, but not formidable, mischief-mak- 
ers who are quite incapable of com- 
passing a hundredth part of the crimes 
they advocate. For the matter of that 
we adhere to the view that coercion 
was urgently demanded, in the inter- 
ests of the people of India, long ago. 
Lord Lytton’s Press Act ought never 
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to have been repealed. There has sel- 
dom been a time when valid argu- 
ments might not have been adduced 
for reimposing its penalities. This was 
especially the case in 1897, after the 
assassination of Lieutenant Ayerst and 
Mr. Rand at Poona. But the point 
now is that recent occurrences and the 
imminence of the danger at the pres- 
ent moment have satisfied both the 
Viceroy and Lord Morley that a blow 
must be struck at the outrageous li- 
cense of a scurrilous and malignant 
Press. Sir Harvey Adamson referred 
to “a new crime.” Some features of 
the crime are not new, but that does 
not alter the case. The authorities in 
India insist that a crisis has arrived 
which compels them to do what they 
had wished to avoid. Lord Morley, the 
last man in the world to be hurried 
into impetuous activity, is of the same 
opinion. As we have already hinted, 
the only doubt is whether, even now, 
the Government is prepared to go far 
enough in regulating the sale of liter- 
ary poison. The prebability is that 
within the next month or two the 
value of the Press Act will be put to 
a practical test. The native Indian 
journalist occasionally propounds the 
most treasonable sentiments with an 
ingenuity which makes it difficult to 
bring him to book. For that form of 
sedition the new Act provides no rem- 
edy. There are plenty of newspapers, 
however, which have never conde- 
scended to these arts; and some at any 
rate are not likely to be deterred from 
their customary ways by anything but 
extinction. We may expect, therefore, 
before long to see whether the powers 
with which the Executive is now 
armed will suffice for the speedy and 
final suppression of a journal when it 
next makes an appeal to the passions of 
an ignorant mob and calls for ven- 
geance on the Feringhis who would in- 
terfere with the right of speech. 

It will be noted that Lord Minto him- 
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self admits that it may be necessary to 
amend the Press Act. It would not do 
to say so in the Council] Chamber, but 
the Viceroy perhaps feels a little un- 
easy as to the readiness of the High 
Courts to back up the Executive. Un- 
der the Act, the conductors of a news- 
paper may appeal to those tribunals 
against a warrant of forfeiture issued 
by a magistrate. A leading English 
journal in India regards this clause as 
a most unfortunate provision; and cer- 
tainly a good deal will depend on the 
temper and perspicacity of the judges 
who may have to hear such appeals. 
But it is searcely a permissible form 
of contempt of court to suggest that a 
miscarriage of justice is probable or 
possible. All that can be said is that, 
if the Act fails to answer its purpose, 
stronger measures must be resorted to. 
Should the necessity arise, it is witbin 
the prerogative of, the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council to issue ordinances 
which would enable the Executive to 
dispense with any sort of judicial 
process; and such ordinances would 
hold good for a period long enough to 
permit of most effective action. It 
may seem, by the way, a curious irony 
The Outlook. 
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of fate, to use Lord Minto’s expression, 
that at a time when proposals are un- 
der consideration for enlarging the leg- 
islative councils, the Government of 
India should have found itself com- 
pelled to suspend the ordinary rules of 
the supreme legislative chamber in or- 
der to carry a measure which not one 
of the Indian members would support. 
Most of them showed their disapproval 
by absenting themselves. The three 
who attended, though they spoke in 
favor of the Explosives Bill, loudly de- 
nounced the hasty manner in which 
the Press Bill was passed. They even 
suggested that at least a month ought 
to be allowed for calmly discussing its 
provisions. Advocates of constitu- 
tional reform will be puzzled to find, 
in the situation thus disclosed, any 
valid argument in favor of giving edu- 
cated and public-spirited Indian gen- 
tlemen a larger voice in the control of 
public affairs. A measure urgently re- 
quired for the public safety, and only 
open to the criticism that it ought to 
be more rigorous, had to be passed by 
closure and by the weight of an offi- 
cial majority. 





SCIENCE IN FOLKLORE. * 


As its title leads us to suppose, this 
interesting volume is a plea for the 
recognition of folklore as a_ historical 
science. Seeing that the barrier be- 
tween history and folklore is still un- 
broken, in spite of the efforts of Miss 
Harrison, Dr. Frazer, and others, the 
author has resolved to destroy it once 
for all, and has endeavored to con- 
vince us that historical fact is often 
the essence of tradition, and that we 
must look to folklore for most if not all 
our light on the early stages of the 

*«* Folklore as a Historical Science.” By G. 


L. Gomme, Pp. xvi — 871. (London: Methuen 
and Co,, n.d.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 


psychological, social, and political de- 
velopment of modern man. In sup- 
port of his argument, and by way of 
illustration, he has drawn on his vast 
store of instances, and discussed 
legends attached to places and histor- 
ical persons, folk-tales such as Cat- 
skin, Faithful John, &c., which imply 
savage social conditions, and tribal 
laws and rules, rhythmical if not in 
verse, which have been handed down 
by word of mouth and preserved in 
historical times. Yet, in spite of the 
proofs at his command, he fears that 
the historians may refuse to admit the 
value of folklore as evidence, and be- 
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lieving that a change in their attitude 
must be preceded by a change in the 
attitude of the folklorists themselves, 
he urges on the latter a more rigid 
scrutiny of their data, and a more ju- 
dicious use of the comparative method, 
than has been customary hitherto. Not 
only must they ascertain the position 
of each item of folklore in the culture 
area in which it is found, but must try 
to determine its correct relation to 
other items in that area, taking heed 
to compare like qualities alone. Only 
thus can they hope to discover the 
underlying facts, and to offer the his- 
torians materials they can use. 

After indicating the relation of folk- 
lore to history, and the system to be 
followed :by the folklorists, he dis- 
cusses in the last half of the volume 
the aspects under which they must 
regard it, and the conditions they must 
take into account if their labor is to 
end in a real increase of knowledge. 

The explanation of the folklore of a 
people should be sought, as Mr. 
Gomme thinks, in its anthropological 
history, especially in the stage of its 
development known as totemism, and 
as this is a topic on which opinion is 
divided he discusses it at considerable 
length. From totemistic survivals he 
passes on to speak of those which can 
be subjected to sociological and eth- 
nological tests, and shows that certain 
differences in folklore are to be ac- 
counted for as the results of different 
race origins or a different social or- 
ganization. In discussing European 
folklore he emphasizes the need of 
bearing in mind the introduction of a 
foreign religion, viz. Christianity, and 
the manner in which it affected and 
was affected by the existing beliefs. 

For want of space we are unable to 
criticise the work in detail, and must 
content ourselves with a few general 
observations. Most of its readers will 
allow that folklore should be treated 
as a science, and that the principles of 
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its study have been correctly laid 
down by the author. They will com- 
mend him, too, for rejecting the meth- 
ods of the destructive school and lay- 
ing stress on the value of popular be- 
liefs. The scepticism of Voltaire and 
his followers was a natural reaction 
from medigeval credulity, and was 
bound to precede any real advance in 
historical writing. Our scholars of to- 
day are differently placed; as research 
has become closer and more extensive, 
their respect for tradition has been in- 
creased in many cases rather than di- 
minished; they are no longer content 
to doubt; they must separate the truth 
from the overlying falsehood. In the 
light of our fuller knowledge, Vol- 
taire’s treatment of the myth of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, for example, seems 
partial and unscientific; Mr. Gomme, 
in discussing, for instance, the story 
of the Frog Prince or the descriptions 
of Britain by classical writers, greatly 
surpasses him in breadth and acumen. 
To our mind, however, his conserva- 
tive tendency is nowhere more happily 
expressed than in his refusal to dis- 
miss as superstition the attempts of 
our savage ancestors to account for 
natural phenomena. He shows with 
admirable insight that their mental 
process was the same as that of their 
cultured descendants—“primitive myth 
is primitive science’—and the mistakes 
they made were but the natural out- 
come of severely accurate reasoning 
from insufficient data. 

Yet, sensible as we are of his large- 
ness of view and the excellence of his 
methods, we are not altogether satis- 
fied as to the truth of his main con- 
tention; we are far from certain that 
“the gap in the heart of things” is not 
too wide to be bridged over by folk- 
lore. His analysis of the various folk- 
tales is masterly and suggestive, but he 
leaves us unconvinced that his results 
are worthy of his pains, that the data 
of folk-lore are matter for the histo- 
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rian, and not, as hitherto supposed, for 
the philosopher. It is only just to 
say that these doubts may not be felt 
by all, not to mention that they may 
be lessened or removed by his prom- 
ised volume on “Folklore in Early 
British History.” Be that as it may, 
we are less inclined to quarrel with 
him for mistaking the uses of folklore 
than for his attitude on certain other 
points, than, to take one instance, for 
his somewhat cavalier treatment of the 
mythologists. It is one thing to say 
that the key to folklore is anthropol- 
ogy; it is another to suggest that there 
are no traces of national gods among 
the European peoples, and that the ob- 
Nature. 
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jects of adoration were always of the 
tribe. Even if the European sky-god is 
a fabrication of “the Cambridge pro- 
fessor,” even if Lud on the Thames 
and Nod on the Severn were distinct 
until the Romans united them, he is 
hardly justified in such sweeping gen- 
eralizations; he has still to account 
for, e. g., the cult of Lug in regions 
so far apart as Leyden and Lyons and 
County Wicklow, as well as at a host 
of intermediate places. It is possible 
that we shall receive greater satisfac- 
tion from the new volume; so far it 
cannot be allowed that the author has 
said the last word on the subject. 
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The little volume on Whistler by 
Bernard Sickert, which appears in the 
Popular Library of Art, is only briefly 
biographical. It is for the most part 
a critical though brief study of Whist- 
ler’s personality and his art, illustrated 
with twenty or thirty copies of his most 
characteristic works. In compact, 
clear and discriminating statement it 
leaves nothing to be desired. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


The list of American writers repre- 
sented in Everyman’s Library length- 
ens. In the latest instalment, in the 
brown covers devoted to Essays and 
Belles Lettres, appear Thoreau’s “Wal- 
den,” and Emerson’s “English Traits” 
and “Representative Men” in one vol- 
ume. Mr. Walter Raymond furnishes 
a biographical and critical introduction 
to Thoreau and Mr. Ernest Rhys, the 
general editor of the series, introduces 
Emerson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Ecce Homo” 


Sir J. I. Seeley’s 


which was accounted an epoch-making 
book when first published forty years 


ago, but which has been almost forgot- 
ten in the rush of far more radical and 
destructive theological literature, is 
published anew in Everyman’s Library; 
and with that happy sense of the fit- 
ness of things which characterizes the 
editing of this series, Sir Oliver Lodge 
is selected to introduce it to the new 
body of readers whom it is certain to 
reach in this new form. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Those who love Aytoun, and they 
will never be few while there are gen- 
erous boys and warm-hearted girls, 
cannot see the word “loyalty” without 
remembering the bitter line in which 
the old Jacobite, hymning Dundee to 
his glorious grave, dwells upon the 
after time, when “honor may be 
deemed dishonor, Loyalty be called a 
crime.” The cruelty of it, the an- 
guish of such compulsion by injustice 
bites deep at the age when all one’s 
troubles are in poetry and history, and 
it returns to one’s mind as one opens 
Professor Josiah Royce’s “The Philo- 
sophy of Loyalty.” Turning hastily 
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over the leaves, one finds one’s conso- 
lation in the discovery that to the au- 
thor loyalty to a lost cause is a duty; 
that one must be faithful, watching and 
waiting for possible opportunity, must 
let one’s sorrow glorify one’s cause 
and must use it as a link to bind one 
to universal causes. With this bit of 
comfort one begins at the beginning. 
The eight lectures in this book are the 
final form of others delivered in part in 
various places, and as a college course 
for Yale under-graduates. The nature 
and need of loyalty; individualism; 
loyalty to loyalty; conscience; some 
American problems in their relation to 
loyalty; training for loyalty; loyalty, 
truth, and reality, and loyalty and re- 
ligion are the subjects, and if any man 
be afflicted with listlessness let him 
read the last page of each lecture, and 
he will find himself aroused, not to 
any blind activity but to an effort to 
find himself and a purpose which shall 
not be for himself but for others. 
Feeling this, let him return and dis- 
cover by what paths those last pages 
were reached and it may be that he 
will find that they lead him to a new 
world, for this is so very powerful a 
little book that it seems no exaggera- 
tion to call it a great book. Macmil- 
lan & Co. 


The name of Isabella Bird has so 
long been familiar as that of a travel- 
ler that it will be no small surprise to 
many who encounter Mrs. Stoddart’s 
“The Life of Isabella Bird” to find that 
she was equally well known in a large 
circle in England as a philanthropist, 
a home missionary, and as that kind 
friend to her poorer neighbors which 
seems to be the better part in the esti- 
mation of all well-bred English women. 
Mrs. Stoddart does not fail to give an 
excellent picture of the charming fam- 
ily group from which Mrs. Bird sprang 
and dwells with especial tenderness 
upon the portrait of her cherished sis- 
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ter Henrietta. The story of her happy 
marriage, of its sad ending, and of her 
courageous behavior is related with 
sympathy, but the tale of her travels 
is comparatively abbreviated. She 
herself has related the story so fully 
in her books that it seemed wiser to 
add to it by drawing upon unpublished 
letters, than to repeat it or even to 
summarize it fully. The matters upon 
which she herself laid most stress, the 
condition and work of the missions, are 
given the lion’s share of space and 
what is said is very valuable, being the 
evidence of an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of missions, of a traveller ac- 
quainted with the east and an ob- 
server and author familiar with the 
task of reporting conditions. It is not 
perhaps generally known that this per- 
severing and stout-hearted traveller 
was, when in her own home, an in- 
valid suffering almost constantly, and 
forced to seclude herself in order to 
accomplish her literary work, but in 
spite of this apparent incongruity she 
was neither hypochondriac nor hyster- 
ical. Her troubles, social and organic, 
were real but she could, when her fel- 
low creatures demanded her services, 
forget her own need. Her book, like 
her life can hardly fail to inspirit many 
other travellers and missionaries. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“That magic tool the jack-knife,” no 
longer has much attraction for the 
Yankee boy, or for the New York 
boy, or for the Western boy, al- 
though there are still happy sections 
of the South in which a boy is taught 
to find as many uses for it as possible, 
even if he do not quite arrive at the 
point of “making the thing and the ma- 
chine that makes it.” Elsewhere, the 
modern boy sedately uses his jack- 
knife to cut string or perhaps to sepa- 
rate the leaves of a book if he do 
not have a pen-knife or a paper knife. 
His desire is for a full kit of tools, and 
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if one of them be missing, he is as 
helpless as the British workman, and 
the newest books encourage that frame 


of mind. Here is “Harper’s Indoor 
Book for Boys” by Mr. Joseph H. 
Adams; it sets tasks in carpentry, 


wood carving, fretwork, turning, pic- 
ture-mounting, metal work in many ap- 
plications, modelling, pyrography, 
printing, book-binding, making magic 
lanterns, fitting up a gymnasium and a 
theatre and constructing conveniences 
and ornaments without end. So far 
from encouraging the boy to make 
one tool do the work of six, the reader 
is warned to use each for its original 
purpose and for no other. The old 
books conceived a boy as a species of 
Crusoe set to conquer difficulties with 
small mews. Mr. Adams thinks of 
him as a fairly well-taught carpenter 
needing nothing but suggestions as to 
the end to which the use of his tools 
should be directed. Indeed to nine out 
ot ten of the half-taught carpenters of 
to-day, men who never “got out” a foot 
of “stock” in all their easy lives, some 
of the work here proposed would be for- 
midable. But if all that a boy needs 
be suggestions as to the adornment of 
his room and his home, he could have 
no better book and the tastes of a large 
group of boys might find outlets 
through the channels here opened. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The nature of Mr. Rowland Prothe- 
ro’s “The Pleasant Land of France” is 
not to be divined from its title. It 
might be anything from an account of 
a motor car journey to a disquisition 
on manners and customs, but it is a 
group of seven long papers on subjects 
found somewhere in France, but 
hardly related otherwise, unless their 
author’s mastery of his subjects and 
the excellent style in which he writes 
of them be counted as bonds. The 
first, “A Day in Provincial France,” 
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tells of a pleasure departed since the 
motor car driver has discovered pro- 
vincial France, and is likely to swoop 
along the most quiet road at any mo- 
ment, disturbing the calm of all the 
centuries since Charlemagne as he goes; 
and Mr. Prothero’s descriptions make 
one regret the vanished day. The dis- 
cussion of French character introduced 
into this paper is enlightening to those 
inclined to fancy that Paris is France, 
and that naught else matters. “French 
Farming,” the second paper, occupies 
sume sixty-seven of the book’s large oc- 
tavo pages and includes more that is 
worth knowing than can be found in 
many a whole volume of travel by rail- 
way. “Tenant Right and Agrarian 
Outrage in France,” a chapter on the 
history of Picardy, shows that landlord 
shooting, crop-burning, murder in 
church, and treating an objectionable 
occupant of land as if he lay under 
the greater excommunication are not 
crimes of Irish origin; it also shows 
that tenant right dies a natural death 
if allowed free action. “A Faggot of 
French Folk Lore” supplements two 
of the previous chapters by its revela- 
tions of some sources of action. “Rabe- 
lais,” the longest paper in the book, is 
both critical and biographical. “Fon- 
tainebleau” is a delightful blending of 
description and of historical gossip, 
and the last paper, “Some Modern 
French Poets” criticizes Gresset, 
Hugo, Murger, Theodore de Banville, 
M. Sully Prudhomme, and M. Coppee 
and contains many translations from 
all of them. It will be seen that by 
one road and another the reader of the 
book is taken through some thousand 
years of French history and into many 
a fair scene. Perhaps the title is 
justifiable after all, and because it 
contains so much not to be found in 
volumes more easy to classify, unsys- 
tematic readers will enjoy it im- 
mensely. E. P. Dutton & Co. 





